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FOREWORD. 


T he months thnt havo passed siuoc 
the passing t)l' the h'dueation Act, 
1918, have done intieh to elear 
np the many problems t.o which it gives rise, 
and the greater part of the Act is now, or will * 
shortly be, in operation. 

The next half-year will .see the |nibliejition of 
many Schemes under the Act, whieli will be 
closely examined not only by administrators, 
but by the general public. These Schemes will 
control the direction of educational <levelopment 
for many years to come, and it is of tlie tinst 
importance that they should be framed with a 
clear vision of the ultimate system to which we 
look forward. The tiine seems opportune, 
therefore, for a new edition of this little han<l“ 
book. In preparing it I have earefnlly revised 
the notes to the Act ; a tabic has been a<l<led 
showing the dates on which the various sections 
come into force. I have almost completely 
rewritten the introduction, and taken the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the chief questions which must 
arise in the preparation of a Scheme, au<l 
generally, have tried to make the b<K>k as helt>- 
ful as possible to those who may he interested 
in the future of education in this country. 

Nothing can exceed the importance of the 
subject. It is not too much to say that, unless 
we improve substantially the educatioti of the 
English people, all our social ameliorations, all 
our schemes of reconstruction, must fail of their 
full effect. But education is, unfortunately, a 
plant of slow growth. It is urgent that we should 
begin to prepare the ground, and sow the seed. 

K. E. T. W. 


York, August, 1920. 



INTRODUCTION. 


T HB Education Act, 1918, will take its 
place with the Acts of 1870 and 1902, 
as an important stage in the progress 
of public education in England and Wales. 
It is remarkable in that it avoids almost 
completely the religious or sectarian contro- 
versies which have wrecked so many Education 
Bills. It does this by accepting the principles 
of the settlement effected by tlie Act of 1902. 

Instead of attempting to alter the relations 
of denominational and undenominational in- 
stitutions, the framers of the Act have set 
before themselves the object of building upon 
the existing foundations a complete and com- 
prehensive system of public education, and 
have exTi^ressed their ideal in the very first 
words of the Act itself. Sec. 1 begins thus : — 
“ With a view to the establishment of a national 
system of public education available for all 
persons capable of profiting thereby. . . 

This ideal, it is true, is only incompletely 
realised. The Act has nothing to say about 
University education. On Secondary Schools, 
however, and technical education its effects 
will be considerable, though indirect. The 
obligation laid on authorities to frame schemes 
for co-ordinating these forms of instruction 
and the increasing demand for higher education 
will be powerful agents in improving and ex- 
tending the existing provisions. In all other 
forms of education the Act will make great 
and immediate changes. On the whole, if it 
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will not realise the aspirations ol educational 
reformers towards a free liighwaj^ from the 
elementary school to the University, it eertahily 
brings these aspirations a step nearer to reality. 
Sec. 4 (4) enacts that “ In schemes under this 
Act adequate ‘provision shall be made in order 
to secure that children and young persons shall 
not he debarred from receiving the benefits of any 
form of educaiion by which they are capable of 
profiting through inability to pay fees." The 
Act is a remarkable achievement for a time of 
war, and is a testimony alike to the skill and 
enthusiasm of the President of the Board of 
Education and to the revival of interest in 
education which has marked the last few years. 

In the region of Ei<emrntary JCducation 
the Act abolishes all exemptions below the age 
of 14, it provides for the extension of com- 
pulsion up to 16, and allows selected schools 
to keep voluntary pupils to the age of 16 and 
beyond. For these additional years of schooling 
there is provided a great widening and deepening 
of elemental instruction. School fees are to be 
totally abolished (except in special schools for 
defectives, etc.), medical treatment as well as 
inspection will become universal, juvenile 
labour is further restricted, and broken school 
terms will be avoided. 

Further and Higher Education will be 
envisaged as a whole through the obligation 
to frame schemes for the organisation and 
co-ordination of these branches of work riglit 
up to the University, and for the first time 
the educational duty of the state towards 
adolescents is recognised in the establishment 
of free compulsory continuation schools for 



young persons, at first up to the age of 16, and 
after an interval to the age of 18. 

For the first time too, local authorities are 
enabled to establish Nursery Schools for 
infants between the ages of 2 and 5. 

Among Administrative Amendments may 
be mentioned the consolidation of the existing 
ordinary grants into a single substantive grant 
for all the ordinary elementary work of the 
area, and the provision that at least half the 
approved expenditure shall be met by grant. 

The ])rocedure by Scheme will enable the 
Board to insist on a progressive improvement 
of education in all areas, from the best to the 
poorest, according to their needs and abilities. 

Details of all these mattei's will be found in 
the notes to the sections which relate to them, 
but some are sufficiently important to receive 
general discussion below. 

It must, however, always be remembered 
that not all these provisions have yet come into 
operation. The Act comes into force, section 
by section on days appointed by the Board of 
Education, and they may appoint different 
days for different purposes, x^’^^^^visions, areas 
and persons. In the Apijendix will be found a 
table showing the appointed day for each 
section now in operation, and noting any fore- 
casts which have been given of future appointed 
days. Broadly, however, it may be said that 
the Act is now in force, with the important 
exception of the new Continuation Schools, 
which -will not become compulsory till the 
autumn of 1921. 
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Schemes. 

The most arresting of the achninistrative 
reforms effected by the Act is the new 
procedure by Scheme. Hitherto an educational 
service has eitlier been obligatory on all 
authorities^ or entirely optional, and there 
has been no power to compel any single 
authority to exercise an optional power, 
however desirable in the particular case. By 
this Act every authority may, when they 
think fit, and must, wheir required by the 
Board of Education, submit to the Board 
scheiiies showing what they proi)ose to <lo, 
and when and how. When after the appropriate 
procedure the scheme is approved by the 
Board, it becomes the duty of the authority 
to carry it out. Thus services may become 
obligatory in one area and not in another, and 
it vm! be possible to show leniency to a poor 
or backward authority in respect to a particular 
service without also excusing all others. 

Schemes under the Act are of three kinds. 
Under Sec. 1 authorities for Part (ii) of the 
Education Act, 1902 (i.e. Counties and Ctmnty 
Boroughs) are required to make general .schemes 
dealing with the whole field of education, and 
the Counties, in doing so, must consult the Part 
(iii) Authorities (i.e., the non-County Boroughs 
and Urban Districts) withiti their area, which 
are authorities for elementary education. Under 
Sec. 2, the authorities for elementary education 
are required to submit schemes dealing with that 
sphere of work, and under Sec. 3, Part (,ii) 
authorities must submit schemes organi.sa- 
tion of the new compulsory Ccjiitinuation 
Schools. Power is given to submit provisional, 
temporary and amending schemes. 
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Acting uiidei" the authoiity of these sections, 
the Board have required all Part (ii) authorities 
to submit general schemes under Sec. 1, and 
these in most areas arc now in active iirepara- 
tion. The Board have fixed the Hist March, 
1920, as the date when they should he sub- 
mitted. 


Pyoccdurc. 

The procedure to be followed in the prepara- 
tion and submission of schemes is laid down in 
Secs. 4 and 5 of the Act, and in the Board’s 
Circtilars Nos. 1119 and 1140. The scheme is 
to be an. outline only, but a full outline, of the 
educational system as it will exist, say 10 years 
hence, when the changes and extensions which 
the authoiity think necessary have been carried 
out. Clearly exact details (c.g., of the sites and 
e.stimatcd costs of buildings intended to be 
erected) cannot be included, and the outline of 
reforms contem])latcd in the more distant future 
must necessarily be vaguer than of those which 
arc immediately iiracticable ; but subject to 
these qualifications, the scheme should be suffi- 
ciently explicit to give a clear idea of the 
proi)osed organisation as it will ultimately exist. 

An elaborate synop.sis of the contents of a 
scheme is contained in Circular 1119. 

The Board lay .stress on the importance of 
consulting with iiersons and bodie.s outside the 
authority who are intere.sted in education, such 
as Church Schools A.s.sociations and other denom- 
inational bodies, adjoining authoidties, governors 
of endowed schools, teachers, employers and 
labour organisations, and suggest that this con- 
sultation may best take place at an early stage 
while the scheme is still fluid. Authorities are 
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required to “ have regard io the existing supply 
of e'fficient and suitable schools and colleges not 
provided by the authority ” and “ to any proposals 
to provide such schools and colleges.” It is con- 
ceived therefore that an authority could not 
make a rigid rule that^ even though suitable 
proposals were made by denominational bodies, 
they would nevertheless provide all future 
extensions themselves. 

It is thus clear that all sorts of consultations 
will be necessary before the scheme can be 
completed. It will be a very exceptional autho- 
rity indeed which will neither send scholars to, 
nor receive them from, a neighbouring autho- 
rity in connection with continuation or 
secondary schools. Again, the necesssary re- 
modelling of elementary schools cannot be carried 
out without the co-operation of denominational 
managers. Further if the scheme, when made, 
is to command general assent, it is evssential 
that the authority should take all classes of the 
community into their confidence. 

There are two ways in which this can be done. 
The authority, or their officer may first draw 
the scheme, and then submit it to the various 
bodies of interested persons and invite their 
comments, either in conference or by letter. 
Or in the alternative the various branches of 
educational work (e.g., Blementary, Secondary, 
Medical, Technical and so on) may be dealt out 
for consideration and report to separate sub- 
committees upon which interested opinion from 
outside will have representation, so that the 
outsider will take a share in the actual prepara- 
tion of the scheme. 

Whichever course is adopted, the scheme must 
finally be published for general comment and 
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criticism. If outside bodies have previously 
been fully consulted, the period of publication 
is to be one montli, if not, three months. The 
fact of publication is to be advertised in local 
newspapers and copies are to be supplied to the 
Press, made accessible to the public at the 
offices of the authority and in Public lyibraries, 
and sold to the public at a reasonable price. 
Criticisms and comments are to be invited, and 
such as are received are to be considered by the 
authority before they finally approve the 
scheme, and the substance of thent must be 
reported to the Board. It may be suggested 
that this publication will best take place after 
the scheme has been adopted by the Education 
Committee, but befoi'e submission to the Town 
or County Council for confirmation. 

If the Board approve a scheme it will become 
the duty of the authority to give effect to it. 
Thus education services which ai'e now only 
powers will, as regai'ds the authority, become 
duties. If tlie Board think the scheme in- 
adequate, they will endeavour to get the 
authority to agree to amendments. If this 
fails, they are to hold a conference with the 
authority, and if the latter desire it, a public 
enquiry. If this does not result in agreement, 
the Board will notify the authority of their 
disapproval of the scheme, and if within one 
month thereafter agreement is not reached, 
they are to report to Parliament the result 
of the public enquiry (if any), and their 
reasons for their disapproval, and the action 
they propose to take by way of withholding 
grant. 

The procedure on public enquiries is governed 
by Sec. 40. 
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Continuation Schools. 

- This new extension of the Knglish educa- 
tional system, presents questions more difficult, 
but also more interesting, than any others that 
are raised by the Act. Henceforward all chil- 
dren not being otherwise educated must attend 
continuation schools between leaving the ele- 
mentary school and attaining the age of 16 
(and after the lapse of seven years, the age 
of 18), for the equivalent of two half days or 
one whole day a week for forty weeks in the 
year. The instruction given must include 
physical instruction, and will no doubt in 
practice comprise both a general education 
and some vocational or practical teaching. 
Authorities are to consider whether they should 
not co-operate with Universities in the provision 
of lectures and classes. The instruction is to 
be free without exception. 

The Period of Attendance. 

The hours of attendance are to be 320 a 
year, distributed as may best suit the locality, 
but during the first seven years the authority 
may reduce the hours to 280. This concession 
was stated by the President to be made so that 
one full day of seven hours might be substituted 
for two half days a week. In addition to the 
hours of attendance the authority may require 
the young person’s employment to be suspended 
for an adffitional two hours or less so as to 
secure that he may be in a fit mental and bodily 
condition to attend school. 

Attendance is not to be required on a Sunday 
or holy day or holiday or half holiday, nor before 
8 a.m. nor after 7 p.m. It is clear, therefore, 
that the new continuation schools cannot be 
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staffed, as evening schools so largely are at 
present, by elementary teachers working over- 
time. 

Attendance will not be enforced on anyone 
over -14 on the appointed day, and for the first 
seven years the obligation will cease at 16 

instead of 18, but of course subsequent 
attendance voluntarily will be ])ermissible, and 
should be encouraged. 

The obligation will be enforcible by fines 
inflicted on the yoiing person, and on the 

parent or guardian, if he has “ conduced to, 
or connived at ” the failui'e to attend. The 

employer is also liable if he docs not give 

facilities for due attendance. 

Exemptions. 

The obligation to attend a continiiation 
school does not extend to those : — 

(«) Wlio are above 14 on the ax)i5ointed 
day. 

(b) Who are in the sea-service under specified 
conditions. 

(c) Who are at least 16 and have passed a 
matriculation examination or have had satis- 
factory full time schooling up to 16. 

Further the obligation is suspended in resi)ect 
of those : — 

(d) Who are for the time being under suitable 
and efficient full-time instruction. 

(e) Who are under suitable and efficient part- 
time instruction equivalent in duration to 
that of the continuation schools. 
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The Provision of Schools. 

The whole provision need not be made by 
the authority. They may include in their 
scheme {e.g.), “ works schools " established 

or to be established, and schools set up by a 
particular denomination. Such non-provided 
institutions, however, mtist be “ established 
and niaintained under the control and direction” 
of the authority, and a works school must be 
open to inspection either by the authority or 
the Board at the option of the Managers. The 
difficulty of carrying on a works school will 
be increased by the option of choice given to 
pupils, referred to below. 

For the purpose of organising the continuation 
school system the authority may prescribe 
the days, hours and school which each young 
person is to attend. They must, however, 
have regard “ as far as practicable ” to any 
preference which the young person (or the 
parent of a young person under 16) may express. 
Further they shall not require him to attend 
a works school of the works at which he is 
employed without his (not his parent’s) consent, 
and the consent, if given, may be revoked by 
a month’s written notice. It would seem, 
therefore, that the position of a works school 
will be somewhat precarious, for in the event, 
say, of a labour dispute, it may be in the power 
of a trade union almost to empty the school 
on a month’s notice. It would be possible, 
however (in theory at any rate), to carry on 
a works school in spite of non-recognition by 
the authority, making attendance a condition 
of employment, and relying on the exemption 
given by Sec. 10 (3) (ii.) to young persons who are 
” under suitable and efficient . part-time in- 
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struction .in some other manner ” than in a 
recognised continuation school. 

Works Schools. ‘ 

Acute differences exist upon the merits and 
demerits of works schools. One body of opinion, 
of which the Workers’ Educational Association 
may be taken as representative, holds strongly 
that the school should be kept entirely separate 
from the employment. The great merit of 
these schools, they affirm, will be that they will, 
if only for a few hours a week, take the adoles- 
cent out of the atmosphere of industry into the 
realms of learning. This advantage is lost if 
the school is to be part of the works. There 
will be a risk too that the school will be ad- 
ministered, not primarily in the intei'est of the 
pupil’s education, but in the interest of the 
industry, and it is highly desirable that the 
teacher should be independent of the employer. 
On the other hand the defenders of the works 
schools point to the national advantage of 
interesting employers in educatioti, to the 
obvious pull which such schools will have in 
the provision of equipment and teachitig for 
technical and vocational subjects, and to the 
saving of valuable time which will result from 
the fitting in of works and school time. 

A certain number of works schools ah'eady 
exist on a voluntary basis, and most of these 
will probably continue. It may be doubted 
however, if many more will be set up. The 
financial relations between the works school 
and the authority are a matter of bargaining in 
each case, but at least the buildings, one would 
suppose, must be provided by the employer, 
if not equipment and partial maintenance as 
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well. The control of the authority, which would 
probably extend to the appointment and dis- 
missal of teachers, as well as to the cm-riculum, 
will lead many employers to the conclusion 
that it is not worth while to set up at con- 
siderable expense an institution, of which 
tlieir control will only be partial, and which 
will be criticised and resented by many of their 
workpeople. 


The School in being. 

It is difficult to foresee what will be the 
character in practice of these new and untried 
schools. Clearly they will be very different 
from the present elementary schools. The 
pupils, older in years, and earning their own 
living for the greater part of their time, will no 
longer consent to be treated as children. Nor 
will the power to inflict a 5/- or 20/- fine be 
very effectual in enforcing attendance, if the 
teaching is Mt to be distasteful or useless. It 
win be necessary to interest the pupil in the 
instruction and to make him see its utility. The 
hours of instruction will be all too short. If 
the teacher is to get hold of the pupil, the classes 
must be reduced in size to those of a secondaiy 
school. Even so, the teacher’s task will be 
difficult enough, for if he is employed full time, 
as presumably he must be, he will have four 
or five different sets of pupils through his hands 
every week. 

It is , fairly clear that if the Continuation 
Schools are to exercise the influence on the 
pupils’ lives, which is so much to be desired, 
much must be done outside the compulsory 
6 or 8 hours. In the first place, in addition to 
the compulsory physical drill, there should be a 
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complete organisation of camps and sports and 
outdoor dLubs of all kinds for the summer 
evenings and holidays. Wide additional powers 
for these purposes are conferred upon authorities 
by Sec. 17 of the Act. 

vSecondly, a similar organisation will be needed 
of all sorts of indoor recreations, clitbs and 
societies. In both -these directions full 
advantage can be taken of the many existing 
recreative agencies, but the gaps should be 
filled by new clubs organised in connection with 
the school. Kvery pupil of a continuation 
school should be a member of a club of some 
sort. In areas whei-e a Juvenile Organisations 
Committee has been set up by the Home Office, 
they sliould be asked to co-operate in thivS work. 
It would be a great advantage to have in each 
locality a federation of the organisations pro- 
viding for tire needs of growing boys and girls, 
which could in co-operation witili the Education 
Committee assist in tire provision of funds, 
prevent overlapping and fill up gaps. 

Thirdly, tlie compulsory continuation school 
should be linked up with the existing evening 
schools. There is no reason why young 
people, who are now willing to attend 
evening schools voluntarily after a full day’s 
work, should not continue to do so when 
sdiooUug has for two half days been substituted 
for industry. In all these developments the 
teacher, if he is wise, will take a large part, and 
tlie conditions of his employment must be sucli 
as to allow him to do so without overstrain. 
The defenders of our public sclaools always 
lay great stress on the value of free out-of-school 
activities. If they are valuable in a full-time 
boarding school, they should be still more 
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valuable — ^though obviously harder to arrange — 
where the schooling is only 6 or 8 hours a week. 

It follows from what has been said that the 
curriculum must be elastic and varied. It is 
argued in some quarters that the provisions of 
the Act exempting altogether from Continua- 
tion Schools those who stay at school full time 
till 16, will have a powerful effect in lengthening 
school life, and already there are indications 
that large employers will in future refuse to 
take young persons under that age. If this 
proves to be so, attendance at the Continua- 
tion Schools may be almost restricted to young 
persons in unskilled, casual and blind-alley 
occupations — ^the class least interested in further 
education. In that case we shall have to drive 
with an easy rein, and it may well be that in 
some instances the Continuation School will 
be more Uke a Boys’ Club with a strong educa- 
tional bias, than a strictly scholastic institution. 
Nor, even so, need we feel that we have failed. 
The main object of the Continuation School 
provisions is social and moral, rather than 
narrowly educational, and if we give these 
young persons through their years of adoles- 
cence, the wise, flexible direction and influence 
of a good Boys’ Club, theia even though their 
schooling is scanty we need not be ashamed 
of our work. 

In framing the curriculum, it will clearly 
be of the first importance to continue the 
general education, for citizenship must come 
first. But also,' if only for the sake of enUsting 
the co-operation of the pupil, and so tliat the 
education may not be felt to be too much in tlie 
air, there must be vocational or i>ractical training 
as well. The problem of organisation will thus 
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be extraordinarily complicated, for there will 
be cross-differentiations (ci) b 3 ^ age, Q>) by sex, 
(c) by vocation, (d) by ability, (c) if works <.)r 
denominational schools are recognised, by occu- 
pation or denomination as well ; and in addition 
the individual preferences of the 3 muug persons 
are to be recognised, as far as i)ossible.* 

The President, however, in fixing the 
appointed day, has given adequate time for 
framing schemes and making arrangements. 
Further, the pupils will only come in b 3 ' 
degrees, as they leave the elementaiy schools 
at the end of a term. If the yearly output of 
the elementary scliools is 900, there will bc^ 
about 300 pupils coming into the schools iu 
J anuary ; another 300 after Faster, and another 
300 in August or September. The same x^rocess 
will be repeated the following year, when there 
will be 1,800 i^upils (needing about 360 full-time 
places) in the continuation schools. There the 
increase will stop, for as new pupils come in, the 
older pupils will attain the age of 16 and become 
exempt ; until after 7 years from the appointed 
day the obligation extends to 18 and the 
numbers will be doubled. 

Buildings and Organisation. 

In the matter of buildings and organisation 
again, two schools of thought exist. There are 
those who, impressed by the need of attracting 
the pupils, and marking the difference between 


* In the Appendix will be found a suggested curri- 
culum for a Continuation School, for which 1 am indebted 
to Mr. Jos. Hume, Head Master of the York Day School 
of Coimnerce. As to the supply and training of Con- 
tinuation Teachers see an excellent Memorandum by 
the Board, known as Circular II02. 



the new institutions and the old elementary 
school which the pupil has outgrown, press for 
the building of large, new, imposing buildings, 
having 500-1000 places, and accommodating, 
therefore, four or five times that number of 
part-time pupils. Only in such buildings, they 
say, can you get the generous provision winch 
you will require of science rooms, laboratories, 
and workshops. What is needed is such a 
building as will impress the imagination of the 
young person, and provide him not only with 
every opportunity for learning, but also witli 
a central rendezvous for the voluntary clubs, 
lectures, and entertainments of the evening.* 

There is much force in these arguments, but 
the extreme difficulty of building at the present 
time will incline most authorities to make a 
beginning in temporary _ premises. And they 
will be the more reconciled to this course by 
the belief that the smaller unit will mean more 
personal contact between teacher and pupil, 
and that a few years of Continuation Schools 
in actual working will yield experience which 
may have considerable influence on the planning 
of the permanent school. The war has taught 
us that in most urban areas there are buildings, 
such as Sunday Schools, Mission Halls, and 
Adult Schools, occupied only on Sundays, 
which might well be used with little adaptation 
for temporary Continuation Schools. Such 
buildings have necessarily two defects : there 
win be no laboratories and handicraft centres, 
and for this part of the work the pupils must 


* A circidar of the Board of Education, No. xo86, 
^veg useful information and suggestions upon the build- 
ing of Continuation Schools. 
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be sent elsewhere, and they will usually have 
no playgrounds. If these existing buildings 
are used, therefore, it will be necessary, either 
to find accommodation for practical work in 
the existing centres or the technical school, or 
to provide one or more new centres. 


The Rural Problem. 

Difficult as is the organisation of Continua- 
tion Schools in urban areas, the problem in the 
country is far worse. Here the seasonal char- 
acter of the staple indust]^ and the difficulty 
of locomotion will make it very hard to get 
Continuation Schools of a size sufficient for 
effective working, or to keep them evenly 
supplied with pupils when established. The 
ideal solution is perhaps to establish schools, 
partly or wholly residential, which the pupil 
would attend full time till he had worked oft* 
his 320 hours for the year. It would be neces- 
sary, however, for the authority to pay or 
coirtribute to the cost of maintenance in a 
good many cases. In default of this it would 
seem best to attempt the solution of the problem 
in conjunction with the allied question of pro- 
viding advanced and practical instruction at 
the top of the elementap^ school (Sec. 2). It 
is clear that the small village school can never 
provide such instruction ; schools must be 
grouped for this purpose. It would be possible, 
however, to set up for each group of villages 
a central institution which would be a “ central 
school ” for the older and more advanced 
elementary children attending full time up to 
14, and a continuation school for those beyond. 
The combination of these two classes in a single 
school, while it would create some difficulties. 
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would provide numbers large enough to warrant 
the provision of an adequate staff and equip- 
ment, and would reduce the enterprise of com- 
plying with the Act in countiy districts within 
manageable proportions. 

The Teaching Staff. 

Not the least of the difficulties attending the 
establishment of Continuation Schools, will be 
the finding of a staff. The Board in their cir- 
cular 1102, to which reference should be made 
in considering this subject, estimate that 
32,000 teachers will be needed when the system 
is in full operation. This will only be a gradual 
process, but even so, the position is sufficiently 
serious. Authorities should without delay 
face their responsibilities, and set about ob- 
taining the supply of teachers which they will 
need. 

It may be hoped that a considerable number 
of volunteers may be obtained from among men 
and women who have been engaged in some 
form of social service during the war. Use may 
be made also of teachers of practical work 
recruited from industry, and for physical 
training of men who have given this training in 
the Army. All these sources should provide 
good material after a short course of intensive 
training in teaching method. But for the 
backbone of the staff, authorities will have to 
look, at first at any rate, to existing teachers, 
and mainly to the elementary schools. Many 
elementary teachers, especially those who hsive 
taught in evening schools, or who have organised 
clubs and societies among their pupils, will be 
perfectly competent to take Continuation School 
work, though they will largely have to revise 
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their ideas of discipline. Their transfer, too, 
will do something to break down the present 
isolation of elementary teachers, and to oifer 
an entended career to merit. Care will have to 
be taken, however, not to min the elementary 
schools by their withdrawal, and the position 
that will be caused by their promotion should 
be faced without delay. Numerous courses 
of training for Continuation School teaching 
have been established at Universities and else- 
where, and prudent authorities will already be 
selecting teachers for the preliminai'y training, 
and taking steps to secure successors to fill the 
gaps in the elementary schools. 


Cost. 

The President has stated that it is the 
intention of the Board to defray tlie major 
part of the cost of continuation schools out of 
grant, leaving to local authorities only so much 
of the expense as is necessary to give them 
an interest in wise and economical adminis- 
tration. 


Nursery Schools. 

This important extension of the powers of 
authorities for elementary education is given 
by Section 19. It has already come into force. 
For some time it has been widely felt that 
there was a serious gap in the public care of 
young children between birth, when they are 
the concern of tlie local Health Committee, and 
the age of 3 or 6 when they enter elementary 
schools^ and come under the care of trained 
teachers and the school medical service. 
Further, the methods of good babies' classes 
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ill infants schools, with their complete 
avoidance of formal instruction and their 
nursery atmosphere, have proved their utility, 
and are obviously capable of extension down- 
wards. The home doubtless is the best place 
for a cliild under school age, if there is a parent 
able and willing to look after it, but it has been 
more and more widel 5 '’ realised that some 
provision should be made for infants' whose 
mothers go out to work or where the home or 
the housing conditions are bad. Nursery 
schools of various kinds have therefore begun 
to spring up in various localities under various 
conditions, and it has become clear that the 
supply should be organised. 

The position before the passing of this Act 
was that the Board of Kducation had power 
to make grants to nursery schools (and were in 
various cases doing so) but local authorities 
had no power to establish or maintain them. 
All nursery schools therefore were of necessity 
private institutions. Section 19 gives power 
to the authority for elementary education 
either to supply or to aid the supply by private 
persons of nursery schools and classes. Grants 
are not to be paid in future unless (1) the 
school is open to inspection by the local 
authority, and (2) the authority may appoint 
at least a third of the Managers ; also the Board 
before recognising a school are to consult the 
authority. The connection between nursery 
schools and the general scheme of public 
education is thus secured. But there will be 
no obligation to estabhsh or aid nursery schools, 
if the authority do not wish to do so, uhtess, of 
course, the provision of such schools has been 
included in an approved scheme. 
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Note that ; — 

(«) The limits of age are tzoo years for 
entry and /tve, or sucli later age as 
tlie Board may approve, for leaving. 

(6) It is not contemplated that provision 
will be made for all infants ; only 
for those “whose attendance at sucli 
a school is necessary or desirable 
for their healthy physical and mental 
development.” 

(c) The authority may feed the children 
in the schools (subs. 1 (6).) Presum- 
ably they may provide free meals, 
either universally or in cases which 
they judge to be necessitous ; but 
they will be empowered to charge, 
if they think fit, for the meals and 
for the cost of medical treatment. 
No other charges may be made. 

(it) Satisfactory x>rovisiou liiust be made 
for medical inspection, supervision 
and treatment, and for the prevention 
of infectious diseases. 

(e) The Grant will be one-half of the 
approved net expenditure. 

The Board have issued a code of “ Regula- 
tions for Nursery Schools, 1919 ” (Statutory 
Rules and -Orders, 1919, No. 257. \d. net) 

with which such schools must comply in order 
to receive grant. The Regulations are pi'efaced 
by a memorandum upon the aims and character 
of Nui'sery Schools, which deserves careful 
study by all who will have anything to do with 
these institutions. The ideal accommodation 
is stated to be about 40, and ill no case will the 
Board recognise an attendance exceeding 100. 
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For the present, at least, existing buildings 
must be adapted to the use of Nursery Schools. 
“ As far as possible they should be made 
homely and accessible.” Fresh air and sun- 
shine, and some sort of open space — garden, 
yard or roof — are essential. The object of the 
school should be to improve the physical con- 
dition of the children, and without any formal 
teaching of the three R’s, set them in the way 
of good mental and social training. In the 
course of their Memorandum, the Board say : 
“ Occupation should be both individual and col- 
lective. Children should be free to develop 
their own tastes and interests birt should also 
learn to associate with their companions and 
to control conduct likely to annoy others. 
They should be carefully trained to be self- 
reliant and to serve each other, sharing together 
in a love of persons and things ; and an atmos- 
phere of freedom, happiness and mutual affec- 
tion shopld be cultivated. The school should 
provide the child witli a joyous experience in 
all relations, a simple, clean and wholesome 
environment in which it can grow up in socia- 
bility and naturalness. An essential condition 
of its success will be its homeliness and its 
retention of the loyalty and confidence of the 
mothers of . the children. These conditions 
are intimately related to the health of the 
children.” 

At the head of the school should be a Super- 
intendent, perhaps an infant teacher specially 
trained at one of the institutions now offering 
training for nursery school work, and under 
her as assistants, either young elementary 
teachers or others being trained for this 
branch of work, or young women of the nurse 
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rather thau the teacher type. The children 
would be taken in for the whole day, and would 
receive at least their mid-day meals at the 
school. The School Medical Officer would fre- 
quently inspect the schools, and would probably 
exercise considerable influence upon the char- 
acter of the occupations. The number of chil- 
dren under each assistant would be .smaller 
than in an elementary school, and the general 
character of the place would approximate to 
that of a good middle-class or upper-class 
nursery. 

The Development oe the Elementary 
School. 

The Act (Sec. 2) requires authorities to x>ro- 
vide, or secure the provision, in elementary 
schools of suitable “practical instruction,” 
and also of courses of “ advanced instruction 
for the older or niore intelligent children, 
including those who stay at school beyond 14.” 
The better opinion inclines to the belief that the 
change from the Infant Department to the 
Upper, is at present made too early, and that 
infant methods and discipline might with ad- 
vantage be extended to include Standard I. and 
perhaps II. (See the Board’s suggestions to 
Teachers, Circular 1018, p. 21). Further there 
is a widespread and perfectly reasonable demand 
that an education higher than elementary shall 
be made available, not for a few selected 
children only, but for all the children, or at the 
least all the ordinary and normal children, in 
our elementary schools. 

The time is ripe, therefoi-e, for a thorough 
re-organisation of the elementary school. 
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First as to the Infants’ Departments. 
In organising new schools authorities will 
probably follow the trend of modern theory, and 
set up a Junior Department ending at age 8, 
or 9, instead of the Infant Department ending 
at 7. In existing schools this change will not 
be so easy, but it may be possible where Infant 
and Upper Departments are in the same 
building, or where children under 5 can be 
excluded upon the establishment of Nursery 
Schools. 

Secondly, what of the changes at the top of 
the school ? The requirements as to practical 
and advanced instruction mean in effect either 
universal Higher Tops or Central Schools. 
Higher Top classes already exist in many large 
elementary schools. They usually provide a 
three years course, beginniiag after standard VI., 
in which the education is in the main, general 
and liberal, but the practical work at least has 
a specialised or vocational character (e.g., 
artisan, domestic or commercial). They have 
proved their usefulness, but they are far 
from being universal, and they suffer from the 
disability that they can only be organised in 
practice in a large school. A small school 
could not possibly provide the numbers neces- 
sary for so complicated an organisation. The 
small schools then must be grouped for this 
purpose, and must at the age of 12, or whatever 
the selected age of transfer may be, send their 
scholars across to that school of the group which 
has been chosen as the home of the Higher Top. 
Thus elementary schools will fall into two 
classes, these with and those without higher 
tops, and the inferior class will not only lose 
their best pupils at the age of 12, but will lose 
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them to a rival elementary school next door. 
While such a system would constitute a real 
educational advance, and would probably satisfy 
the requirements of the Act, it would hardly 
be permanently satisfactory. The school chosen 
to be a higher top school would in most ca.se.s 
need considerable extra equijjment for prac- 
tical instruction, and it would be uneconomical 
to make this provision on the lines of a merely 
temporary expedient. Again, such a scheme 
does little to meet the demand for free uni- 
versal secondary education. It is not easy to 
deny that nearly all nonnal children would 
benefit by a secondary education. At anj'' 
I'ate that is the opinion, to judge from their 
practice, of those classes of the community who 
pay for tlieir children’s schooling. Must we 
then attempt to provide universal education in. 
secondary schools ? Against this it will be said 
at once : “ Our secondar^^ schools are organ- 

ised for a school life extending at least to 16, 
and infinite pains have been taken to make this 
standard as nearly universal as possible. Bven 
if the places could possibly be multiplied as 
this policy would require, to admit this flood of 
new scholars, most of them due to leave 
between 14 and 15, would ruin the secondary 
school as we know it.” The answer surely is 
that it is possible to give what is secondary 
education in fact, though it is not given in 
what the Board calls a secondary school. 

Senior Schools, 

The ideal then appears to be to set up new 
Central or Senior Schools, separate from the 
elementary schools, to which would be trans- 
ferred at the appropriate age or standard, 
all the children fiom the elementary schools 
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who do not go to a secondary school The 
new institutions should be staffed and equijpped 
on secondary rather than elementary lines ^ 
should have courses of instruction organised up 
to 15 at leastj and should be in effect secondary 
schools in everything but length of school life. 
There should be a limited vocational biaSj 
exhibited chiefly in the practical work, but the 
main body of the instruction should be general 
in character. 

The age of the transfer should be the age at 
which scholarships to secondary schools are 
awarded. The numbers of scholarship-holders 
transferred to secondary schools at the age of 
11 or 12 will certainly increase in the near 
future, and their removal will have a serious 
^effect on elementary schools. At this point, 
therefore, the elementary school should be closed 
down, thus becoming a Junior or Preparatory 
School, and all the remaining scholars should 
be transferred to the Central or Senior School. 
They will thus get at least two years in the new 
institution, a period long enough to justify 
the transfer, and it may be expected that the 
removal of the scholar to a new type of school, 
having a more generous equipment, a wider 
outlook and a course of study extending at 
least to 15 — ^so that if the scholar leaves at 14 
he will obviously be leaving not at the end but 
in the middle of the school — ^will have a power- 
ful influence in prolonging school life. 

It will be said : Bven if Senior Schools are 
provided for all normal children it is surely 
unnecessary to send there the backward children 
— ^those who if they stayed in the elementary 
school to 14, would never reach standard VI,” 
The educational needs, however, of a boy of 
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14j are very different from those of a boy of 11, 
even though they are in the same standai'd. 
In particular the backward children require a 
liberal provision of handwoi'k and this, in the 
system we are considering, will be found in 
the Central rather than iti the elementary 
school. Moreover it would be impossible to 
keep on the dull and backward children till 14 
in a scliool from which all their normal and 
super normal fellows had been withdrawn before 
the age of 12. It is very undesirable to segre- 
gate more than is absolutely necessary the 
backward from the average children. On the 
whole it seems clear that tire backwards should 
go on with the others to the Central School, 
there to be educated, where necessary, in special 
or backward classes. 

The Senior School Buildings. 

It will be observed that the establishment of 
Senior Schools is in the main a problem of 
re-arranging the existing accommodation rather 
than of providing new, thoitgh if classes are 
restricted to the secondary level, there will be 
some reduction of accommodation. Certain 
existing school buildings will be chosen with 
due regard to geographical' position, general 
suitability and denominational character, and 
allotted entirely to Senior School scholars, the 
existing younger children being accommodated 
elsewhere in the places vacated by older cliildren. 
Round the Senior Schools will be gi'ouped the 
buildings for practical instruction. It will be 
necessary to act in co-operation with denomi- 
national authorities and to secure that denomi- 
national schools shall have their due proportion 
of Senior School places. The arrangement, too, 
will raise many diflScult questions as to the 
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transfer of younger scholarsj and at the moment 
of carrying it into effect may well be very un- 
popular. Its justification will lie in the immense 
impetus it will give to the education of the mass 
of the people. 

Status. 

It has been objected that the Senior Schools, 
however generous their staffing and equipment, 
will in the eye of the Board be elementary, 
not secondary schools, and will only earn the 
elementary grant. It, however, the Con- 
tinuation School provisions do really cause a 
lai'ge . number of parents to keep their children 
at school till 16, these Schools may well be able 
to qualify as Secondary Schools. In any case, 
if they spring up in large numbers the Board 
will be compelled to take special account of 
them, and one need not, perhaps, assume that 
the present gulf between elementary and secon- 
dary education and finance will remaiti un- 
bridged for ever. 

Secondary Schools. 

The next few years will probably .see great 
developments in secondary education. Nearly 
all such schools are at present full to over- 
flowing, and apart from any extension of sys- 
tem many further secondaty places must be 
provided. On the top of this comes Sec. 4 (4), 
of the Act, reqtiiring in effect that free secondary 
education shall be placed within reach of all 
who are capable of profiting by it, and are unable 
to pay fees. 

\^o then are so capable of profiting ? Is it 
only those who reach the present scholarship 
standard ? In that case we must say that 
large numbers of the present fee-paying pupils 
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are not capable of profiting by their education, 
and ought to be excluded. Or is it those who 
may be expected to pass the first examination 
at the normal age of 16-17 ? Again, this test 
would exclude many pf the fee-paying pupils, 
who nevertheless do unquestionably profit 
by their schooling. Or, lastly, must we say 
that nearly all normal and average children 
would profit by a secondary education ? It 
is difficult to avoid this conclusion. Taken 
without qualification, this rule would give num- 
bers which would swanip any j^rovision of 
secondary places which it will be possible to 
make for years to come. There is, however, 
an important qualification. A Secondary 
School is, and should continue to be, an insti- 
tution in which the pupils stay at least to 16, 
and candidates who cannot or will not, even 
with the assistance of maintenatice grants 
where necessary, fulfil this condition should go 
to a Central or Senior School. 

The greater part of the additional provision 
must be made in provided Secondary Schools. 
It is an advantage, however, that schools of 
different types should be open to elementary 
children, and wherever suitable arrangements 
can be made, authorities should secure free 
places in the non-provided Secondary Schools 
within their area. 

The age of 11-12 is now generally accepted as 
the right age for the transfer from the ele- 
mentary to the secondary school. This jnay be 
right, but it is important not irrevocably to 
decide a child’s future destiny at so early ati 
age. However careful the test or examination, 
mistakes will be made, and ample opportunity 
must be given for transfer at a later age from 
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school to school, and for the award of scholar- 
ships to those who develop late, or for any 
reason failed to secure admission at the proper 
age and prove themselves worthy of it after- 
wards. Every effort must be made to test 
capability rather than attainment, and to give 
a fair chance to the shy and the unready. 

• For those who are held back by poverty 
Maintenance Grants must be provided. These, 
unlike scholarships, should be awarded only 
in necessitous cases. They should be given 
after an investigation by a committee of the 
whole family income and the whole of the 
demands upon it, and the names of the recipients 
should not be published. The grant should 
be on an ascending scale, and should be pro- 
portioned to, but less than, the amount the 
child might be expected to earn in the labour 
market. 

' lyocal education authorities are now generally 
responsible for the whole of public education, 
and there appears to be no justification for 
restricting scholarships to ex-elementary 
children. 

Aduet Education. 

The Act brings Adult Education for the first 
time within the purview of local authorities, 
and the Board’s Synopsis of matters to be 
included in schemes (Circular 1119), requires 
the authority to state their proposals in this 
direction and particularly in connection with 
University Extension Courses and tutorial 
classes, and the local literary, historical, archaeo- 
logical, scientific, musical, artistic and dramatic 
associations. 

Few authorities have as yet done much in 
this direction, and they will probably think the 
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improvement of the substructure of education 
is the more important^ or at any rate the more 
urgent matter for the time being, and should 
precede any considerable expenditure upon the 
education of adults. It will probably be 
generally agreed too, that in this sphere the 
initiative and detailed control should be 
voluntary, and that the authorities should 
confine themselves to assistance and co-ordina- 
tion. Even within these limits, however, a 
good deal can be done to further adult educa- 
tion. Suitable financial assistance should be 
offered to all organisations, which fulfil the 
authority’s conditions directed towards securiiig 
that work of I'eal educational value is done, 
and that there is no overlapping. It is very 
difficult to make a serious educational effort 
entirely self-supporting, and even a small 
subvention from the authority may have con- 
siderable effect. In particular, it may help 
such organisations as the University Extension 
Society to choose courses which do not com- 
mand a large audience, and to insist on a higher 
standard of continuous study than is possible 
at present. 

One thing authorities can do . with great 
advantage to the voluntary organisations we 
are considering and with little expense to them- 
selves : that is, provide rooms. This is now a 
serious difficulty and expense to struggling 
societies, and one that is not likely to diminish. 
Suitable meeting halls are in most places far 
fewer than they were ten years ago, and tlie 
cost of building and the demands of the cinema 
will probably prevent them from ever becoming 
cheap and numerous again. In these days it 
is too wasteful to use elaborate and expensive 
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school buildings only 27 hours a week; not- 
withstanding the inconvenience to the day 
school, they should be freely offered on nominal 
terms, with use where possible of lantern, 
apparatus and eqiripment, to all approved 
literary, scientific and similar societies. 

The Final Report of the Adult Kducation 
Committee (Cmd. 321) is evidence of the 
growing demand for adult education in various 
forms. This demand is of happy augury for 
the future of the country, and education 
authorities should be alert to foster and 
encourage it. 

Bmpi^oyment op Children and Young 

Persons. 

Secs. 13 to 16 of the Act rdlate to this subject, 
and introduce substantial alterations of tire 
law. They do this mainly by amending the 
Bmployment of Children Act, 1903, and the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, 1904. 
It may be useful, therefore, to summarize here 
the existing law on the subject, as amended 
by this Act. It must always be remembered, 
however, that these amendments are not yet 
all in force. Fuller details will be found in the 
notes to the sections referred to. 

RESTRICTIONS ON EMPUOYMENT OF 
CHIUDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS. 

As THEY wni. STAND WHEN SECS. 13 TO 16 ARE BROtfOHT 
INTO Operation. 

Ceass oe Chied. Empeoymbnt Prohibited. 

Under 12 , . , . All emplojrment [Sec. 13 (1) (i.)]. 

Except (for 3 years from 8 
Aumst, 1918) employment of* 
chudren not under 10 under a 
theatrical licence [Sec. 13 (2) 
(iii.) and (iv.) and Sec. 62 (3)]. 
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CivAss OF Chii<d. Employment Prohibited, 

12 or upwards. . • . On a Sunday — more than 2 

hours. 

On a school-day — before close 
of school 

On any day — ^before 6 a.ru. 
or after 8 p.m. 

Except where bye-law made 
permitting under specified 
restrictions employment of 
children of 12 or upwards by 
their parents or for 1 hour 
before school and 1 hour after. 

[Sec. 13 (1) (i.)]. 

Under 14 . . . . In street trading [Sec. 13 

(1) (ii.) 3 

To lift, or carry, or move 
anything so heavy as to cause 
him injury. [Employment of 
Children Act, 1903, Sec. 3 (4) ]• 

In any occupation likely to 
be injurious to his life, limb, 
health or education, regard 
being had to his i)hysical 
condition. 

[Ibid. Sec. 3 (5) ], 
A child within the In any factory, workshop, 
meaning of this Act mine or quarry, tmless lawfully 
i.e., still under obliga- so employed on the appointed 
tion to attend elemen- day (Sec. 14). 
tary school. 

OCCTJPAXION PROHiniTRD, 

WHETHER Employment exists 

OR NOT. 

A boy under 14 or a In any street, premises or 
girl under 16. . . . . place, for begging whether 

under pretence of singing, 
s^ng, &c., or not. {^Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children Act, 1904, 
Sec. 2.) 

In any street or premises 
licensed for intoxicating liquor 
(except where licensed for 
entertainments) for the purpose 
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OccTTPATioN Prohibited 

Cr,ASS OE Chit.d. whether Empeoymeistt exists 

OR NOT. 

A boy under 14 or a of singing, playing, performing, 
girl under 16 — continued, or being exhibited for profit, 

or offering anything for sale 
after 8 p.m., or before 6 a.m. 
{Ibid, as amended by Sec. 13 
( 2 ) )• 

Under 12 . . . • In any street or licensed 

premises or place of public 
amusement to which the public 
are admitted by payment for 
the purposes above*nientioncd 
at any time. [Ihid,) 

Note , — These occupational 
restrictions are subject to the 
exceptions, {a) that occasional 
school or charitable enter- 
tainments are permissible, (?)) 
the local education authority 
may make bye-laws extending 
or restricting the hours in 
certain cases, and (c) perform- 
ing or being trained under 
licence (see below) is per- 
missible. {Ibid,) 

Not under 10 . . . . Licences to talce part in 

entertainments may be granted 
under Sec. 13 (2) (iv.) the 

provisions of which are 
substituted for those of the 
Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children Act, 190'i, Sec. 3. 
After three years from the 
passing of this Act the age 
of 10 may be raised to 12. 
(Sec. 51 (3) ). 

No reference is made above to restrictions on the 
employment of young persons under the Factory Acts. 

The Employment of Children Act, 1903, Sec. 1 gives 
power to make bye-laws further restricting the 
employment in any manner of children under 14 and 
of young persons under 16 in street trading. These 
powers are preserved by the Act. 
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The duty of making bye-laws and of enforcing the 
above provisions is transferred to the Part iii. education 
authority (Sec. 13 (1) (iii.) ). The authority may in 
the case of an individual child on the report of their 
School Medical Officer or otherwise prohibit or further 
restrict his employment as may be required for the sake 
of his health, physical development or education (Sec. 
15 (1)). 

This provision has already come into force. 

Employment includes employment in any labour 
exercised by way of trade or for purposes of gain, whether 
the gain be to the child or young person or auy other 
person. (Sec. 48 (2) ). 


BvE-IyAWS, &C. 

The powers of local education authorities 
to make bye-laws and regulations for educational 
purposes are considerably altered by this Act, 
and it may be convenient to collect together 
all the provisions relating to this matter. 

(«) School Attendance. 

Sec. 8 (1) abrogates all exemptions between 
5 and 14 and enacts that a bye-law granting 
exemption at a lower age than 14 shall have 
effect as if 14 were substituted. 

Sec. 8 (2) gives power to require by bye-law 
the attendance of cliildren, with or without 
exceptions, to the age of 16 instead of 14, and 
by Sec. 9 to the end of the term in which tliey 
attain that age. 

Subs. (4) empowers an authority which has 
made an adequate provision of nursery schools 
to declare by bye-law that compulsion shall 
not begin till the age of 6 instead of 6. In view 
of t^ese alterations it wiU probably be found 
advisable to frame new bye-laws. 
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Sec. 9 (2) enables an authority to make 
regulations for refusing admission to elementary 
schools except at the beginning of a term. The 
terms are to be fixed by the authority. Subject 
to these provisions the power to make attendance 
bye-laws under the ^Education Act, 1870, and 
amending Acts remains. 

(b) Employment of School Children, Sec. 13). 

A bye-law may be made permitting the 

employment of a child over the age of 12 by 
his parent, and by any person for one hour 
before school and one hour after. 

The power to make employment bye-laws 
under the Employment of Children Act, 1903, 
remains. 

New employment bye-laws will probably 
be necessary in most areas to incorporate the 
changes affected by the Act. There is, however, 
no obligation placed on authorities to make 
such bye-laws. 

(c) Distance of School. 

The distance of the nearest school which is 
to constitute an excuse for non-attendanee 
is to be fixed by bye-law (Sec. 8 (7) ). 

CiyASSES OF Education Authorities. 

Education Authorities as established under 
the Education Act, 1902, will remain unaltered 
under this Act. They fall into three classes. 
(a) The Councils of Non-county Boroughs 
having a population over 10,000 and 
of Urban Districts having a population 
over 20,000 (according in each case 
to the census of 1901) are the local 
education authorities for elementary 
education (EA.. 1902, Sec. 1). 
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Since it is Part iii. of the Act of 
1902 which deals with elementary 
education, these authorities are often 
referred to as “ authorities for the 
purposes of Part iii. of the Education 
Act, 1902 ” or more shortly “ Part 
iii. authorities.” These authorities 
have also a limited and concurrent 
power of aiding the provision of 
higher education (E.A. 1902, Sec. 3) 
and on the other hand may surrender 
any of their powers to the County 
Council (Sec. 20 (&) ). 

(Jb) The Comicils of Counties are the 
local education authorities for ah 
educational purposes subject to tlie 
powers within their own areas of the 
non-county boroughs and urban 
districts mentioned above. 

(c) The Councils of County Boroughs are 
the local education authorities for 
all educational purposes without 
qualification. 

Since education other than elementary is 
the subject of Part ii. of the Education Act, 
1902, counties and county boroughs are 
sometimes described as “ authorities for the 
purposes of Part ii. of the Education Act, 1902, 
or “ Part ii. authorities.” 

As to the constitution of education com- 
mittees and the delegation of educational 
powers and duties to them, see E.A. 1902, Sec. 
17. 
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EDUCATION ACT, 1918. 

[8 & 9 Geo. 5. Ch. 39.] 


Arrangement oe Sections. 


National System of Public Education. 

Section 

1. Progressive and comprehensive organisa- 

tion of education. 

2. Development of education in public 

elementary schools. 

3. Est^lishment of continuation schools. 

4. Preparation and submission of schemes. 

5. Approval of schemes by Board of 

Education. 

6. Provisions as to co-operation and 

combination. 

7. Provision as to amount of expenditure 

for education. 

Attendance at School and Employment of 
Children and Young Persons. 

8. Provisions as to attendance at elementary 

schools. 

9. Provisions for avoidance of broken school 

terms. 

10. Compulsory attendance at continuation 

schools. 

11. Enforcement of attendance at continuation 

schools. 
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Section 

12. Administrative provisions relating to 

continuation schools. 

13. Amendment of 3 Edw. 7. c. 45 and 4 Edw. 

7. c. 15. 

14. Prohibition against employment of children 

in factories, workshops, mines, and 
quarries. 

15. Further restrictions on employment of 

children. 

16. Penalties on illegal employment of 

children and young persons. 


Extension of Powers and Duties. 

17. Power to promote social and physical 

training. 

18. Medical inspection of schools and 

educational institutions. 

19. Nursery schools. 

20. Education of physically defective and 

epileptic children. 

21. Powers for the education of children in 

exceptional circumstances. 

22. Amendment of Education (Choice of 

Employment) Act, 1910. 

23. Power to aid research. 

24. Provision of maintenance allowances 

25. Provisions as to medical treatment - 


Abolition of Fees in Public Elementary 
Schools. 

26. Abolition of fees in public elementary 
schools. 
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A dministrative Provisions . 

Section 

27. Voluntary inspection of schools. 

28. Collection of information respecting 

schools. 

29. Provisions with respect to appointment of 

certain classes of teachers. 

30. Provisions as to closing of schools. 

31. Grouping of non-provided schools of the 

same denominational character. 

32. Provisions relating to central schools and 

classes. 

33. Saving for certain statutory provisions. 

34. Acquisition of land by local education 

authority. 

35. Power to provide elementary schools 

outside area. 

36. Amendments with respect to the 

allocation of expenses to particular 
areas. 

37. Provisions as to expenses of Provisional 

Orders, &c. 

38. Expenses of education meetings, con- 

ferences, &c. 

39. Power to pay expenses of prosecution 

for cruelty. 

40. Public inquiries by Board of Education. 

41. Inspection of minutes. 

42. Payments to the Central Welsh Board. 

43. Evidence of certificates, &c. issued by 

local education authorities. 

Education Grants, 

44. Education grants. 
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Educational Trusts. 

Section 

45. Power to constitute official trustees of 

educational trust property. 

46. Exemption of assurance of property 

for educational purposes from certain 
restrictions under the Mortmain Acts. 

47. Appointment of new trustees under scheme. 


General. 

48. Definitions. 

49. Compensation to existing officers. 

50. Extension of certain provisions of the 

Education Acts. 

51. Repeals. 

52. Short title, construction, extent, and 

commencement. 

SCHEDUI^ES. 
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Progtessive 
and conipte- 
hensive or- 
ganisation of 
education. 


An Act to make further provision with respect 
to Education in England and Wales and for 
purposes connected therewith. 

[8th August, 1918.] 

Be it enacted by the King’s most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Eords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows : — 


National System of Public Education. 

1. — ^With a view to the establishment of a 
national system of public education available 
for all persons capable of profiting thereby, it 
shall be the duty of the council of every county' 
and county borough,® so far as their powers 
extend,^ to contribute thereto by providing 
for the progressive development and comprehen- 
sive organisation of education in respect of 
their area, and with that object any such 
council from time to time may, and shall when 
required by the Board of Education, submit 
to the Board sclremes® showing the mode in 
which their duties and powers under the 
Education Acts are to be performed and exer- 
cised, whether separately or in co-operation 
with other authorities.*^ 

For the general object and scope of schemes made 
obligatory by the section see Introduction. 

® County mi Cotmty Borough. The duty of framing 
schemes under this section is placed upon the 
Part ii authority. The Part Hi authorities have strongly 
urged that they too should be allowed to frame and 
submit schemes, inasmuch as the schemes deal with 
dementary as well as higher forms of education. Certain 
concessions to this point of view have been made in 
Sec. 4, which provides that the County authority must 
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'' consult " the borough and urban districts (Part iii 
authorities) of the county, and the latter may, if they 
wish, themselves submit schemes direct to the Board, 

^ So far as their pot&crs extend. This clause will 
not enable any authority to do anything which they had 
not power to do before, but it will compel them to 
envisage the future and decide which of their powers to 
exercise, and how. Once a proposal has been embodied 
in a scheme and the scheme has been approved, it will 
become the duty of the authority to carry it out (Sec. 5). 
Cases of default will be met presumably by withholding 
grant (Sec. 5 (3) ). 

■ ** Schemes. The procedure to be followed in sub- 
mitting and sanctioning schemes is given in Sec. 5. 

^ Whether separately or in co-operation with other 
atithorities. The Board appear to attach great im- 
portance to a wider and freer co-operation between 
authorities than at present exists. Co-operation may be 
{a) between a County and a Part iii authority within the 
County or (6) between two adjacent independent authori- 
ties. Provisions for organising such co-operation will be 
found in Sec. 6. 

Appointed Ary.- -1st AugxivSt, H)B). 


2, — (1) It shall be the duty of a local 
education authority so to exercise their powers 
under Part III.® of the Education Act, 1902, as — 

{a) to make, or otherwise to secure, adequate 
and suitable provision by means of 
central schools,^ central or special 
classes, or otherwise — 

(i) for including in tlie curriculum 
of public elementary schools, at appro- 
priate stages, practical instruction® 
suitable to the ages, abilities, and 
requirements of the children; and 

(ii) for organising in public elemen- 
tary schools courses of advanced 
instruction'* for the older or more 


Development 
of edweation 
in p^iblic cle- 
mcutfiry 
schf)ols. 
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intelligent children in attendance at 
such schools, including children who 
stay at such schools beyond the age 
of fourteen ; 

(b) to make, or otherwise to secure, 
adequate and _ suitable arrangements 
under the provisions of paragraph (b) 
of subsection (1) of section thirteen of 
The Kducation (Administrative Provisions) 
Act, 1907, for attending to the health 
and physical coirditit)n of children educated 
in public elementary schools'* ; and 

(c) to make, or otherwise to secure, adequate 
and suitable arrangements for co-operating 
with local education authorities for the 
purposes of Part II. of the b'ducatu)n Act, 
1902, in matters of common interest, and 
particularly in respect of — 

(i) the preparation of chihlren for 
further education in schools other 
than elementary, and their trans- 
ference at suitable ages to such 
schools ; and 

(ii) the supply and training of 
teachers ; 

and any such authority from time to time may, 
and shall when required by the Board oi 
jEducation, submit to the Board schemes for the 
exercise of their powers as an authority for 
the purposes of Part III. of the Bducation 
Act, 1902. 

(2) So much of the definition of tlie term 
elementary school ” in section three of the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, as requires 
that dementaty education shall the principal 
part of the education there given, shall not 
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apply to such courses of advanced instruction 
as aforesaid. 

This section is intended to remove the objection fre- 
quently made against the present elementary schools that 
they waste the last years of a clever scholar's school life 
and compel him too often merely to mark tinie till he can 
leave at 14. Note that the developments mentioned 
in the section are imposed as a duty upon the authority, 
whether a scheme in respect of them has been submitted 
and approved or not. 

Appointed day, — 1st August, 1919. 

® That is, the powers relating to elementary education. 

^ Central Schools are schools established in Tondon 
and elsewhere providing a three years course, to which 
suitable scholars are transferred from the elementary 
schools about the age of 12. They provide a training 
with a vocational bias, either commercial, domestic, or 
artisan. In other places the same result is aimed at 
by Higher Top classes at the top of the elementary school. 
Junior Technical or Trade Schools, found in many 
engineering centres, fill the same place as regards 
engineering and allied trades. Special provisions as to 
the management of central schools will be found in Sec. 
32, and under Sec. 8 (C) an authority may direct the 
attendance of children at any class, whether held on 
School premises or not, for practical or special instruction 
or demonstration. 

® Practical Instruction. For definition see section 48, 
post. 

^ Advanced Instruction. By sec. 8 (5), if the Board 
are satisfied with the advanced instruction thus provided, 
they may authorise the instruction of children in an 
elementary school up to and even in special cases beyond 
the age of 16. The attendance, however, beyond the 
ordinary leaving age will be voluntary. A class of higher 
elementary schools wiU thus arise in many areas which 
will to some extent meet the criticisms levelled against 
the continuation school provisions, namely, that the 
poor child, who could not afford a secondary school, and, 
therefore, was under the obligation to attend continuation 
school till 18, would be unfairly handicapped in the 
labour market in comparison with his richer neighbour 
who had attended a secondary school till 16 and was 
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thenceforward exempt. Attendance at one of these 
elementary schools till 16 will equally exempt from 
continuation schools, and they will be entirely free. 

These schools will not be easy to classify under the 
present rigid divisions of elementary and secondary 
education. At first clearly they will be elementary 
schools, earning the elementary grant, and niaintainable 
by Part iii Authorities, even though the pupils are 
beyond the elementary age and the education is far 
beyond elementary. If, however, they are staffed and 
equipped to a secondary standard, and if the pupils can 
be induced to stay to 16 or beyond, the schools will 
presumably be fit for recognition as secondary schools, 
and will Ihen, unless they are in a County Borough, 
come under the control of the county, and not the Part 
iii. Authority. 

« This in effect makes the medical treatment of school 
children a duty instead of, as under the Act referred 
to, merely a power. Thus as regards elementary schools 
it will henceforward be the duty of the authority both 
to inspect and to treat : as regards continuation and 
secondary schools and public institutions of further 
education generally, there will be a duty to inspect and 
a power to treat if the authority think fit. (See Sec. 18). 

mabiish- 3. — (1) It shall be the duty o£ the local 

Sntinuation education authority for the purposes of Part 
schools. II. of the Education Act, 1902,“ either 
separately or in co-operation'’ with other local 
education authorities, to establish and maintain, 
or secure the establishment and maintenance 
under their control and direction" of a 
sufficient supply of continuatioir schools in 
which suitable courses of study, instruction, 
and physical training are provided without 
payment of fees for all young persons** 
I'csident in their area who are, under this 
Act, under an obligation to attend such schools. 

(2) For the purposes aforesaid the local 
education authority from time to time may, 
and shall when required by the Board of 
Education, submit to the Board schemes for 
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the progressive organisation of a system of 
continuation schools, and for securing general 
and regular attendance thereat, and in preparing 
schemes under this section the local education 
authority shall have regard to the desirability 
of including therein arrangements for co- 
operation with universities^ in the provision 
of lectures and classes for scholars for whom 
instruction by such means is suitable. 

(3) The council of any county shall, if 
practicable, provide for the inclusion of 
representatives of education authorities for 
the purposes of Part III, of the Education 
Act, 1902, in any body of managers of 
continuation schools within the area of those 
authorities. 

As to Continuation Schools generally see Introduction, 

“ i.e.^ Counties and County Boroughs. 

^ In Co-operation, An authority may combine with 
a neighbouring authority for the purposes of this section. 
The obligation to provide the schooling rests upon the 
authority in whose area the young person resides. 
Where, however, he works in the area of the neighbouring 
authority, it may well be convenient that the latter 
authority should under suitable arrangements provide 
the instruction. Again, where a large population resides 
on the boundary of two authorities, a joint school may 
be economical and desirable. In these cases the 
provisions of Sec. 6 will be useful, 

^ Under their Control and Direction, These words are 
not defined. Sec. 10 (8) appears to imply that a works 
school need not be open to inspection by the authority, 
but '' control and direction/' it is submitted, must at 
least involve a substantial representation of the authority 
on the board of management, and a power to direct what 
shall be the character of the instruction. In any case 
the authority have a discretion whether they will adopt 
and recognise a non-provided continuation school ox not, 
and before doing so will no doubt drive a bargain with 
the promoters, both as to financial matters and as to 
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Preparation 
and submis- 
sion of 
schemes. 


the extent of the control and direction upon which the 
authority will insist. 

** Young persons. A child in this Act means a child 
up to the age when the obligation to receive elementary 
instruction or to attend school, ceases, i.e., the expiration 
of the term in which he attains the age of 14, except when 
a byelaw has been made under Sec. 8 (2) substituting 16 
for 14. A young person is a person who has ceased to be 
a child and is under the age of 18. 

* University Lectures and Classes. These, it is sub- 
mitted, so far as they form part of the compulsory 
continuation school, must be entirely free. Teeture.s of 
the University Extension type would very suitably find 
a place in the Coirtinuation School Curriculum, 

A'ppointed day. — 1st August, 1910. 


4. — (1) The council of any county, before 
submitting a scheme under this Act, shall 
consult the other authorities within their county 
(if any) who are authorities for the purposes 
of Part III. of the Education Act, 1902, with 
reference to the mode in which and the ifextent 
to which any such authority will co-operate with 
the council in carrying out their scheme, and 
when submitting their scheme shall make a 
report to the Board of Education as to the 
co-operation which is to be anticipated from 
any such authority, and any such authority 
may, if they so desire, submit to the Board as 
well as to the council of the county any proposals 
or representations relating to the provision or 
organisation of education in the area of that 
authority for consideration in connection with 
the scheme of the county. 

(2) Before submitting schemes* under 
this ^ Act a local education authority shall 
consider any representations made to them 
by parents or other persons or bodies of persons 
interested, and shaU adopt such measures to 
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ascertain their views as they consider desirable, 
and the authority shall take such steps to give 
publicity to their proposals as they consider 
suitable, or as the Board of Education may 
require. 

(3) A local education authority in preparing 
schemes under this Act shall have regard to® 
any existing supply of efficient and suitable 
schools or colleges not provided by local 
education authorities, and to any proposals 
to provide such schools or colleges. 

(4) In schemes under this Act adequate 
provision shall be made in order to secure that 
children and young persons shall not be 
debarred from receiving the benefits of any 
form of education by which they are capable 
of profiting through inability to pay fees.® 

Appointed day. — 1st August, 1019. 

For the general effect of this section see Introduction. 

® Before submitting schemes. Apparently the pro- 
cedure contemplated will be somewhat as follows : — 
The authority will make a draft scheme : they will publish 
locally the fact that they have done so, and announce 
that copies may be obtained by persons interested : they 
will consider any representations made to them : and 
finally approve the scheme with or without alteration 
and submit it to the Board. 

^ Shall have regard to. The Council cannot altogether 
ignore any existing or proposed non-provided institutions, 
but after considering them may, if they think fit, decide 
not to incorporate them in their scheme. 

® Siths, (4). Apparently this subs, implies that there 
must be adequate provision of free education right up 
to the University (** any, form of education What 
win be regarded as adequate is not easy to say. Fees jn 
elementary schools will cease as from April 1, 1919. (See 
Sec. 26 (1) ). 
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5. — (1) The Board of Education may 
approve any scheme (which term shall include 
an interim, provisional, or amending scheme) 
submitted to them under this Act by a local 
education authority, and thereupon it shah be 
the duty of the local education authority to give 
effect to the scheme. 

(2) If the Board of Education are of opinion 
that a scheme does not make adequate provision 
in respect of all or any of the purposes to which 
the scheme relates, and the Board are unable 
to agree with the authority as to what amend- 
ments should be made in the scheme, they 
shall offer to hold a conference with the 
representatives of the authority and, if requested 
by the authority, shall hold a public inquiry in 
the matter. 

(3) If thereafter the Board of Education 
disapprove a scheme, they shall notify the 
authority, and, if within one month after such 
notification an agreement is not reached, they 
shall lay before Parliament the report of the 
public inquiry (if any) together with a report 
stating their reasons for such disapproval and 
any action which they intend to take in 
consequence thereof by way of withholding or 
.reducing any grants payable to the authority. 

For a discussion of this Section see Introduction. 
Appointed day. — 1st August, 1919. 

provisicms’as 6. — (1) Eor the purpose of performing any 

exercising any power under the 
bination. Education Acts, a council having powers 
under those Acts may ■ enter into such 
arrangements as they think proper for co- 
operation or cothbination with any other council 


Approval of 
schemes by 
Board of 
Bducation. 
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or councils having such powers, and any such 
arrangement may provide for the appointment 
of a joint committee or a joint body of managers, 
for the delegation to that committee or body 
of managers of any powers or duties of the 
councils (other than the power of raising a rate 
or borrowing money), for the proportion of 
contributions to be paid by each council, and 
for any other matters which appear necessary 
for carrying out the arrangement. 

(2) The Board of Kducation may, on the 
application of two or more councils having 
powers under the Education Acts, by scheme 
provide for the establishment and (if thought 
fit) the incorporation" of a federation for 
such purposes of any such arrangements as 
aforesaid as may be specified in tlie scheme 
as being purposes relating to matters of common 
interest concerning education which it is 
necessary or convenient to consider in relation 
to areas larger than those of individual education 
authorities, and the powers conferred on 
councils by this section shall include power 
to arrange for the performance of any 
educational or administrative functions by 
such a federation as if it were a joint 
committee or a joint body of managers. 

Provided that no council shall without its 
consent be included in a scheme establishing a 
federation, and no council shall be obliged to 
continue in a federation except in accordance 
with the provisions of a scheme to which it has 
consented. 

(3) A scheme made by the Board of Education 
constituting a federation, and an arrangement 
establishing a joint committee or a joint body 
of managers, shall provide for the appointment 
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of at least two-thirds of the members by councils 
having powers under the Hducation Acts^ and 
may provide either directly or by co-optation 
for the inclusion of teachers or other persons 
of experience in education and of representatives 
of universities or other bodies. 

(4) A scheme constituting a federation may 
on the application of one or more of the councils 
concerned be modified or repealed by a further 
scheme, and, where a scheme provides for the 
discontinuance of a federation, provision may 
be made for dealing with any property or 
liabilities of the federation. 

(6) Where any arrangement under this 
section provides for the payment of an annual 
contribution by one council to another, the 
contribution shall, for the puiposes of section 
nineteen of the Education Act, 1902, form 
part of the security on which money may be 
borrowed under that section. 

The provincial councils contemplated by the original 
bill having been dropped in deference to the objections 
of the local authorities, this section includes all the 
methods of co-operation or combination now open to 
local authorities. 

The methods are two. By subs. 1 any local education 
authority may enter into arrangements with any other 
or others for the carrying out of educational powers or 
duties, and may set up a joint committee or body of 
managers and delegate powers to it (not including the 
raising of a rate or borrowing money) and may arrange 
for the provision of funds. All this they can do without 
reference to the Board of Education. 

Under Subs. 2. If the arrangement is one contem- 
plating a more or less permanent co-operation in some 
matter of common educational interest, the Board may 
on the application of the authorities concerned, set up a 
federation for the purposes desired. Note that here, 
too, the initiative rests with the local authorities them- 
sd.veS : the Board cannot act except upon request. 
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A general power to combine and co-operate for 
educational ends is thus given in place of the partial and 
limited powers previously existing. 

As educational ideas develop and extend, maiiy 
matters emerge in which single authorities cannot, or 
cannot advantageously, act alone^ The provision of 
teachers is one. Educational areas differ so widely in 
character that there will always be some which can well 
provide more teachers than they can use, while others 
can use more than they can provide. It is to the national 
advantage that the former authorities should accept and 
train all the available and satisfactory material, but 
they naturally object to incur the expense of training 
teachers, not for themselves, but for a neighbourixig 
authority to use without acknowledgment. Here is a 
fruitful field for joint action. 

Another arises between county boroughs and the 
adjoining county. It would usually be economical and 
educationally advantageous for the county to use the 
institutions of the borough (such as secondary and 
technical schools, continuation schools possibly, and 
central schools) for the education of the county pupils 
within a radius of five or ten miles. But this can hardly 
be done without financial adjustments, and mutual 
asrangement of all sorts of details. 

Again, the proper organisation of university education 
seems to need in many cases the combination of local 
authorities within the ** sphere of influence " of a local 
university to deal with the sending forward of suitable 
students on the one hand and the provision of support 
on the other. 

The President, in defending this clause in the House 
of Commons, mentioned, as matters ordinarily requiring 
co-operation between authorities, the provision of 
adequate scholarship schemes, residential schools, schools 
for defectives, border schools and the supply and 
training of teachers. The necessity of co-operation, he 
said, is not exceptional : it is chronic and universal. 

[a) Incorporation. This will constitute the federation 
a legal entity, able to act (within the powers assigned to 
it) on its own, and capable of suing and being sued, and 
would facilitate the making of contracts and agreements. 

Appointed day. — 1st November, 1918. 
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7. — ^The limit under section two of the 
Education Act, 1902, on the amount to be 
raised by the council of a county out of rates 
for the purpose of education other than 
elementary shall cease to have effect. 

The limit is a 2d. rate. Several authorities have 
already exceeded it, and it is apparent that the 
developments of higher education contemplated by this 
Act will in many cases demand a higher expenditure : 
nor indeed does there appear to be any good reason why 
counties should be limited in the educational expenditure 
for which they are willing to rate themselves. 

Appointed day. — 8th August, 1918. 

Attendance at School and Employment of 
Children and Young Persons. 

8. — (1) Subject as provided in this Act, no 
exemption from attendance at school shall be 
granted to any child between tlie ages of five and 
fourteen years, and any enactment giving a 
power, or imposing a duty, to provide for any 
such exemption, and any provision of a byelaw 
providing for any such exemption, shall cease 
to have effect, without prejudice to any 
exemptions already granted. Any byelaw 
which names a lower age than fourteen as 
the age up to which a parent shall cause his 
child to attend school shall have effect as if the 
age of fourteen were substituted for that lower 
age.® 

(2) In section seventy-four of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act, 1870, as amended by 
section six of the Elementary Education Act, 
1900® fifteen years shall be substituted for 
fourteen years as the maximum age up to 
which byelaws relating to school attendance 
may require parents to cause their children 
to attend school, and any such byelaw requiring 
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attendance at school of children between the 
ages of fourteen and fifteen may apply either 
generally to all such childrenj or to children 
other than those employed in any specified 
occupations. 

Provided that it shall be lawful for a local 
education authority to grant exemption fi'om 
the obligation to attend school to individual 
children between the ages of fourteen and 
fifteen for sucli time and upon such conditions 
as the authority think fit in any case where 
after due inquiry the circumstances seem to 
justify sucli an exemption. 

(3) It shall not be a defence to proceedings 
relating to school attendance under the 
Education Acts or any byelaws made there- 
under that a child is attending a school or 
institution providing efficient elemientary 
instruction unless the school or institution 
is open to inspection either by the local 
education authority or by the Board of 
Education, and unless satisfactory registers 
are kept of the attendance of tlie scholars 
thereat.® 

•^Appointed day for subs. (I) and (2) — 1st Jamtary, 
1921. 

* These are the sections authorising the making of 
attendance bye-laws. 

* This provision removes a difficulty frequently found 
in proceedings for non-attendance before magistrates 
in cases in which the defence is attendance at a private 
school. Since the school is now to be open to inspection, 
there will be evidence available on the point whether 
it is reasonably efficient or not. The effect will probably 
be that all private schools of elementary type will be 
driven to submit to inspection. Appointed day for subs. 
(3). — ^2nd December, 1918. 

(4) A local education authority may with the 
approval of the Board of Education make a 
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byelaw undei' section seventy-four of the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, providing 
that parents shall not be required to cause their 
children to attend school or to receive efficient 
elementary instruction in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic before the age of six years : 

Provided that in considering any such 
by^aw the Board shall have regard to the 
adequacy of the provision of nursery schools'® 
for the area to which the byelaw I'elates, 
and shall, if requested by any ten parents of 
children attending public elementary schools 
for that area, hold a public inquiry'’ for the 
purpose of determining whetlier the byelaw 
should be approved. 

(5) Notwithstanding anything in the Educa- 
tion Acts the Board of Education may, on the 
application of the local education authority, 
authorise the instruction of children in public 
elementary schools till the end of the school 
term in which they reach the age of sixteen or 
(in special circumstances) such later age as 
appears to the Board desirable^ : 

Provided that, in considering such application, 
the Board shall have regard to the adequacy 
and suitability of the arrangements made by 
the authority under paragraphs (a) and (c) of 
subsection (i) of section two of this Act* and 
to the effective development and organisation 
of aU forms of education in the area, and to 
any representations made by the managers of 
schools. 

Appointed Day for subs. (4) and (6). — 1st August, 1910. 

** The power to prowde nursery schools is given by 
Sec. 19. There is no obligation to provide them, not to 
attend them, when provided. 
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* The procedure on public enquiries is governed by 
Sec. 40. 

0 This permission will presumably only be given by 
the Board to schools which have a higher top organisa- 
tion, or are otherwise doing the work of Central Schools. 
It will provide for poor children a free education which 
win rd^ease them from the obligation to attend 
continuation school-s after 16 [See. JO (2) (iii.) (/>)]. It 
is understood that this authorisation has ah'eady been 
given in at least one case. 

* These are the paragraphs requiring practical and 
advanced instruction in elementary schools and co- 
operation with higher education authorities in opening 
the door to further education and the supply of teachers. 

(6) The power of a local education autliority 
under section seven of the Education Act, 1902, 
to give directions as to secular instruction shall 
include the power to direct that any child in 
attendance at a public elementary school shall 
attend during such hours as may be directed 
by the authority at any class, whether conducted 
on the school premises or not, for the purpose 
of practical or special instruction or de- 
monstration, and attendance at such a class 
shall, where the local education authority so 
direct, be deemed for the purpose of any 
enactment or byelaw relating to school 
attendance to be attendance at a public 
elementary school' : 

Provided that, if by reason of any such 
direction a child is prevented on any day 
from receiving rdligious instruction in the 
school at the ordinary time mentioned in the 
time-table, reasonable facilities shall be 
afforded, subject to the provisions of section 
seven of the Elementary Education Act, 
1870^ for enabling such child to receive 
rd.igious instruction in the school at some 
other time. 
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(7) In section eleven of the Hlementary 
Bdncation Act, 1876 (which relates to school 
attendance), for the words “ there is not 
within two miles ” there shall be substituted 
the words “ there is not within such distance 
as may be prescribed by the byelaws.”* 

(8) Nothing in this section shall affect the 
provisions of the Elementary Education (Blind 
and Deaf Children) Act, 1893, or the Elementary 
Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) 
Acts, 1899 to 1914, relating to the attendance 
at school of the children to whom those Acts 
apply.' 

* Instruction of the kind mentioned in this subsection 
is often given off the school premises {e.g., in a handicraft 
or cookery centre). This provision makes it clear 
that the authority may require children to attend from 
a non-provided school. 

It has been argued that sub-section 6 would apply to 
a Central School, to which older scholars are transferred 
for the whole of their schooling, so that the managers of 
the non-provided schools which they had previously 
attended could claim to follow them into the provided 
Central School in order to give them religious instruction, 
or in the alternative could claim that the scholars should 
be released and allowed to go back to the non-provided 
school for the purpose. While there would be something 
to be said on the score of convenience for providing all 
Central Schools directly through the authority and 
giving a right of entry for religious teaching, it is con- 
ceived that it would be illegal. Central Schools will, 
for the present at any rate, be elementary schools, and the 
enactments forbidding denominational teaching in a 
provided school vdll apply to them. Sec. 6 speaks of 
attendance at a “ class ” for the purpose of “ practical 
or special instruction or demonstration,” and it would 
be straining the words to hold that those words applied 
to a Central School, attended by the Scholars full time 
and for all branches of the curriculum during some years 
of his school life. 
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^ This is the well-known section setting out the con- 
ditions as to religions instruction to be observed in 
elementary schools. 

* The effect of this subsection, when read in con- 
nection with the Elementary Education Act, 1870, 
Sec. 74, is that it will be a reasonable excuse for non- 
attendance that there is not a school within such 
distance of the child's home, not exceeding three miles, 
as may be prescribed by byelaw. 

^ Attendance at the special schools established under 
these Acts is already compulsory up to the- age of 1C. 

Appointed day for Sab-secs. 6, 7 & 8. — 8th August, 1918. 

General Note on Sec, 8. — Shortly, the effect of this 
section as to school attendance is : — 

(1) No exemptions below the age of 14. 

(2) An authority may extend compulsion to 15, with 
specified exemptions between 14 and 16. 

(3) Where due provision of nursery schools has been 
made, compulsion may begin at 6 instead of 6. Children, 
however, who offer to attend at 6 must be admitted. 

(4) Where due provision is made for advanced 
instruction children may stay at an elementary school 
up to and beyond 16. There can, however, be no 
compulsion beyond 16. 

Note . — ^That for the purpose both of entering and of 
leaving an elementary school a child is .not deemed to 
attain a given age untff the end of the school term in which 
he actu^y attains it (Sec. 9). 

9. — (1) If a child who is attending or is about 
to attend a public elementary school or a school 
certified by the Board of Education under the 
Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf 
Children) Act, 1893, or the Elementary 
Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) 
Acts, 1899 to 1914, attains any year of age 
during the school term, the child shall not, 
for the purpose of any enactment or byelaw, 
whether inade before or after the passing of this 
Act, relating to school attendance, be deemed 
to have attained that year of age until the end 
of the term. 
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for avoid- 
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(2) The local education authority for the 
purposes of Part III. of the Education Act, 
1902, may make regulations with the approval 
of the Board of Education providing that a 
child may, in sucli cases as are prescribed by 
the regulations, be refused admission to a public 
elementary school or such certified school as 
aforesaid except at the commencement of a 
school term. 

This section applies to all elementary schools, and 
to schools for the mentally and physically defective, but 
not to secondary schools nor to the new continuation 
schools. It relates to the age both of entering and of 
leaving school. Subs. 2 goes a step further and provides, 
not only that the child cannot be compelled to attend, 
but that the authority may refuse to allow him to 
attend, till the end of the term in which he attains the 
specified age. 

Appointed day. — 1st Feb., 1919. 

10 . — (1) Subject as hereinafter provided, all 
young persons" shall attend such continuation 
schools'* at such times, bn such days* as 
the local education authority of the area in 
which they reside** may require, for three 
hundred and twenty hours* in each year, 
distributed as regards times and seasons as 
may best suit the circumstances of each locality, 
or, in the case of a period of less than a year, 
for such number of hours distributed as aforesaid'*' 
as the local education authority, having regard 
to aU the circumstances, consider reasonable : 

Provided that — 

{a) the obligation to attend con- 
tinuation schools shall not, within a 
period of seven years from the ap- 
pointed day on which the provisions 
of this section come into force'' apply 
to young persons between the ages of 
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sixteen and eighteen, nor after that 
period to any young person who has 
attained the age of sixteen before the 
expiration of that period ; and 

(6) during the like period, if the 
local education authority so resolve, 
the number of hours for which a 
young person may be required to 
attend continuation schools in any 
year shall be t-wo hundred and eighty 
instead of three hundred and twenty". 

" A young person is a person under the age of 
eighteen who is no longer a child/* and a " child " 
means any child up to the age when his parents cease to 
be under an obligation to cause him to receive efficient 
elementary instruction, or to attend school under the 
enactments relating to elementary education and the 
byelaws made thereunder (Sec. 48). Under sec. 9 this 
obligation will cease at the end of the term in which the 
child attains the age of 14, excei:>t in areas in which the 
age of attendance has been raised to 15 under sec. S (2). 

^ Continuation Schools. The obligation upon the 
authority to provide these is imposed by sec. 3. 

® At such times, on such days, ^c.—Thus, the authority 
may prescribe the days, times, and school which the 
pupil is to attend. This is a power they have never had 
in elementary education, for a parent may send his 
child to any elementary school which has room for him. 
It will be the duty of the authority to sort the scholars 
out and to notify them when and where they are to 
attend. In doing so, however, they must have regard, 
as far as practicable, to the preferences of the pupil or 
parent (subsec. 9). This work will b® governed by 
regulations tg be made by the Board under sec, 12 (1). 
The validity of notices is secured by sec. 43 

^ Area in which they reside. Where a young person 
resides in the area of one authority and works in that 
of another, it is the authority of the area of residence 
which has the responsibility of providing the instruction. 
In some cases it would probably be much more convenient 
to provide the instruction near the work, and the 
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President has intimated in his speeches that he contem- 
plates works continuation schools being established by 
employers. Presumably this could be arranged between 
adjoining authorities under the general power to co- 
operate given by sec. 6. 

® Three hundred and twenty -equivalent to 8 hours 

a week for 40 weeks a year. The President, in intro- 
ducing his original Bill, said : The proposal comes 

to this, that in general, young persons who are not 
undergoing full time instruction will be liberated from 
industrial toil for the equivalent of three half-days a 
week during 40 weeks, two half days to be spent in school 
while one will be a half holiday.'* It will be possible 
however, under this section to make any other arrange- 
ments which gives the same yearly total, e.g. in seasonal 
trades to substitute full time teaching for a small portion 
of the year. For the method of reckoning the year, 
see sec. 12 (2). Under proviso (&) post the hours may be 
reduced for the first seven years to 280. Of course, the 
authority may keep their continuation schools open for 
longer than the compulsory hours, and invite the volun- 
tary attendance of pupils. 

Under sec. 3 the authority is to consult the persons 
interested before framing a scheme for Continuation 
Schools. Doubtless much negotiation with employers 
and labour will be necessary before a satisfactory scheme 
is worked out. 

t Period of less than a year. Presumably this will 
ordinarily be eight hours (or seven) for every week during 
which the continuation schools are open. If the 
continuation school terms correspond with those of 
the elementary school, then in view of sec. 9, the scholars 
will nearly all enter the continuation schools at the 
beginning of a term. 

^ The President has stated that this clause will probably 
be brought int^ operation in the Autumn of 1921. 

* It was stated in Parliament that this concession 
was made to meet the case of young persons who could 
not conveniently attend school for two half days. It 
will enable them to give one whole day of 7 hours 
instead. 

Note, that there is no obligation to continue attendance 
till the end of the term in which the pupil attains the 
age of exemption, as there will be in elementary schools. 
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(2) Any young person' — 

(i) who is above the age of fourteen years 
on the appointed day ; or 
(m) who has satisfactorily completed a course 
of training for, and is engaged in, the 
sea service, in accordance with the 
provisions of any national scheme 
which may hereafter be estabhshed, 
by Order in Council or otherwise, 
with the object of maintaining an 
adequate supply of well-trained British 
seamen, or, pending the establishment 
of such scheme, in accordance with the 
provisions of any interim scheme 
approved by the Board of Education ; 
or 

(m) who is above the age of sixteen years 
and either — 

(a) has passed the matriculation 
examination of a university of the 
United Kingdom or an examination 
recognised by the Board of Education 
for the purposes of* this section as 
equivalent thereto ; or 

(b) is shown to the satisfaction 
of the local education authority to 
have been up to the age of sixteen 
under full-time instruction in a school 
recognised by the Board of Education 
as efficient or under suitable and 
efficient full-time instruction in some 
other manner, 

shall be exempt from the obligation to attend 
continuation schools under this Act unless he 
has informed the authority in writing of his 
desire to attend such schools and the authority 
have prescribed what school he shall attend/ 
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^ Young -persons. — i.e., a person under 18 who has 
ceased to be under obligation to attend an elementary 
school. 

? Unless he has informed^ &c. It is not easy to see 
the object of this provision. Usually the continuation 
schools will be too elementary for those who have had 
a full time secondary education up to 16, nor is it clear 
why, if such a scholar volunteers for further teaching, 
compulsion should then be applied to him. Perhaps 
the provision is inserted so that there may be an obligation 
on the employer to let him go to school. It is noteworthy 
that the parent has no say in the matter. If the pupil 
against his parents* wishes volunteers for continuation 
schooling, and the authority accept him, the obligation 
at once arises. 

General Note on Subs. (2) and (3). 

The persons excused from attendance at continuation 
schools fall into two classes : — 

{a) The following are altogether and finally exempt, 
unless they volunteer to come in — 

{i) Those above 14 on the appointed day. 
iii) Those who have been trained for and 
are engaged in sea-service under 
specified conditions. 

[iii) Those who are above 16 and either 
have passed matriculation (or an 
equivalent) or have had satisfactory 
ftdl time schooling up to 16. 

[h) The following are excused attendance for the 
time being while they are ; — , 

(i) In a satisfactory full time school or 

[ii) Receiving satisfactory part time 
instruction for an equivalent number 
of day-time hours. 

In both classes of cases the authority is the judge, 
subject to an appeal to the Board under subs. 6. 

Thus (after 7 years from the appointed day) there will 
be two dasses of persons between the ages of 16 and 18, 
those who are under an obligation to attend continuation 
schools, and those who are exempt under these sub- 
sections. In so far as the two dasses meet in one employ* 
ment and compete for the same jobs, difficulties are Ukely 
to arise. Probably, however, the two classes wiU largely 
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be in different employments. In any case the power 
(conceded in Committee) to retain children in elemental^ 
schools, which must be free, up to the age of 16 will 
make it easier for the poor child to obtain exemption 
at that age. (Sec, 8 (5) ). 

(3) The obligation to attend continuation 
schools under this Act shall not apply to any 
young person — 

(i) who is shown to the satisfaction of the 
local education authority to be under 
full-time instruction in a school 
recognised by the Board of Education 
as efficient or to be under suitable 
and efficient full-time instruction 
in some other manner ; or 

(w) who is shown to the satisfaction of the 
local education authority to be under 
suitable and efficient part-time 
instruction in some other manner for 
a number of hours in the year (being 
hours during which if not exempted 
he might be required to attend 
continuation schools) equal to the 
number of hours during which a 
young person is required under this 
Act to attend a continuation school.* 

(4) Where a school siqDplying secondary 
education is inspected by a British university, 
or in Wales or Monmouthshire by the Central 
Welsh Board, under regulations made by the 
inspecting body after consultation with the 
Board of Education, and the inspecting body 
reports to the Board of Education that the 
school makes satisfactory provision for the 
education of the scholars, a young person who 
is attending, or has attended, such a school 
.shall for the purposes of this section be treated 
as if he were attending, or had attended, a 
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school recognised by the Board of Bducatioii as 
efficient/ 

* Under this Subsection it will be possible to carry on 
a continuation school, provided it is efficient, entirely 
apart from the authority. Presumably it would not 
receive grant, and clearly there would be no legal 
compulsion to attend, but if it were a works school, 
attendance might be made a condition of employment. 

^ This subsec. provides for the case of schools inspected 
hot by the Board of Education, but by a University, &c. 

(5) If a young person who is or has been in 
any school or educational institution, or the 
parent of any such young person'" represents 
to the Board that the young person is entitled 
to exemption under the provisions of this 
section, or that the obligation imposed by this 
section does not apply to him, by reason that 
he is or has been under suitable and efficient 
instruction, but that the local education 
authority have unreasonably refused to 
accept the instruction as satisfactory, the 
Board of Bducatioh shall consider the repre- 
sentation, and if satisfied that the representation 
is well founded, shall make an order declaring 
that the young person is exempt from the 
obligation to attend a continuation school 
under this Act for such period and subject to- 
such conditions as may be named in the 
order: 

Provided that the Board of Bducation may 
refuse to consider any such representation 
unless the local education authority or the 
Board of Bducation are enabled to inspect 
the school or educational institution in 
which the instruction is or has been given.” 

(6] ) The local education authority may 
require, in the case of any young person who 
is under an obligation to attend a continuation 
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school, that his employment shall be suspended 
on any day when his attendance is required, 
not only during the period for which he is 
required to attend the school, but also for such 
other specified part of the day, not exceeding 
two hours® as the authority consider necessary 
in order to secure that he may be in a fit mental 
and bodily condition to receive full benefit from 
attendance at the school : Provided that, if 
any question arises between the local education 
authority and the employer of a young person 
whether a requirement made under this sub- 
section is reasonable for the purposes aforesaid, 
that question shall be determined by the Board 
of Hducation, and, if the Board of Education 
determine that the requirement is unreasonable, 
they may substitute such other requirement 
as they think reasonable. 

“ Parent. The term “ parent ” in relation to a young 
person includes guardian and every person who is 
liable to maintain or has the actual custody of the 
young person (Sec. 48). 

” Provided, &c. This proviso will mean that private 
schools wiU be driven to permit inspection, if they are 
to save their scholars from the obligation to attend 
continuation schools. See as to voluntary inspection 
and the collection of information as to schools, secs. 27 
and 28. 

® Two hours, i.e., to give him time to wash and feed. 

(7) The local education authority shall not 
require any young person to attend a 
continuation school on a Sunday, or on any 
day or part of a day exclusively set apart for 
religious observance by the religious body to 
which he belongs, or during any holiday or 
half-holiday to which by any enactment 
regulating his employment or by agreement 
he is entitled, nor so far as practicable 
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during any holiday or half -holiday which in his 
employment he is accitstomed to enjoy, nor 
between the hours of seven in the evening and 
eight in the ■ morning/ Provided that the 
local education authority may, with the approval 
of the Board, vai^ those hours in the case of 
young persons employed at night or otherwise 
employed at abnormal times. 

(8) A local education authority shall not, 
without the consent of a young person, require 
him to attend any continuation school held at 
or in connection with the place of his employ- 
ment. The consent given by a young person 
for the purj^jose of this provision may be with- 
drawn by one month’s notice in writing sent to 
the employer and to the local education 
axtthority.^ 

Any school attended by a young person 
at or in connection with the place of his 
employment shall be open to inspection either 
by tire local education authority or by the 
Board of Education at the oi^tion of the person 
or persons responsible for the management 
of the school, 

(9) In considering what continuation school 
a young person shall be required to attend, a 
local education authority shall have regard, 
as far as practicable, to any preference which 
a young person or the parent of a young person 
under the age of sixteen may express, and, 
if a young person or the parent of a young 
person under the age of sixteen represents in 
writing to the local education authority that 
he objects to any part of the instruction given 
in tlie continuation school which the yotmg 
person is required to attend, on the ground 
that it is contrary or offensive to his religious 
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belief, the obligation under this Act to attend 
that school for the purpose of such instruction 
shall not apply to him, and the local education 
authority shall, if practicable, arrange for him 
to attend some other instruction in lieu thereof 
or some other school.'' 

^ Between 7 p.m. and 8 a.m. This means in effect 
that staff and buildings will be required for the 
continuation schools separate from those of the elementary 
schools, though it would no doubt be barely possible 
to use the elementary buildings between say 6 p.m. and 
7 p,m. It would be very difficult, however, to frame a 
satisfactory scheme of continuation schools on this 
basis, and in any case fresh teachers would be needed. 

^ This subsection will make it very difficult to ensure a 
regular and continuous flow of scholars to a works 
school. Presumably, however, though the authority 
cannot insist on attendance there against the young 
person's mil, the employer could make attendance a 
condition of the employment, if he thought fit. 

The provision that the preferences of the pupil or 
his parent are to be consulted, as fat as practicable, 
is no doubt reasonable and proper ; but it will add 
considerably, if preferences are freely expressed, to the 
difficulty of organising the instruction. The latter 
part of the section introduces a conscience clause 
applicable to any part of the instruction, whether 
reUgious or secular. Note that the power to choose a 
school and to object on conscientious grounds is given, 
in the case of pupils under 16, both to the pupil and his 
parent ; in the case of pupils over 16 to the pupil only. 

Appointed day , — Probably Autumn 1921. 

For a general discussion of Continuation Schools 
see Introduction. 

11. — (1) If a young person failSj except by 
reason of sickness or other unavoidable cause, 
to comply with any requirement imposed upon 
him under this Act for attendance at a 
continuation school, he shall be liable on 
summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
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five shillings, or, in the case of a second or 
subsequent offence, to a fine not exceeding one 
pound. 

(2) If a parent® of a young person has 
conduced to or connived at the failure on the 
part of the young person to attend a continuation 
school as required under this Act, he shall, 
unless an order has been made against him in 
respect of such failure under section ninety-nine 
of the Children Act, 1908,® be liable on 
summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
two pounds, or, in the case of a second or 
subsequent offence, whether relating to the 
same or another young person, to a fine not 
exceeding five pounds. 

® For definition of “ parent ” see sec. 48. 

® This section provides that where a child or young 
person is charged with an offence, the court may order 
the parent or guardian to pay the fine, unless satisfied 
that he cannot be found, or has not conduced to the 
offence by neglecting to exercise due care of the child 
or young person. Note that under the Children Act 
a child means a person under 14, and a young person a 
person between 14 and 16. The sec. will not be 
available therefore in the case of non-attendance by 
a young person over 16. The word " guardian ” 
includes any person having for the time being charge of 
or control over the child or young person. (Children 
Act, 1908, sec. 131). 

Appointed day. — 1st May, 1920. 

12. — (1) The Board of Education may from 
time to time make regulations prescribing 
the manner and form in which notice is to be 
given as to the continuation school (if any) 
which a young person is required to attend, and 
the times of attendance thereat, and as to the 
hours during which his employment must be 
suspended, and providing for the issue of 
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certificates of age, attendance and exemption, 
and for the keeping and preservation of registers 
of attendance, and generally for carrying into 
effect the provisions of this Act relating to 
continuation schools. 

(2) For the purposes of the provisions of 
this Act relating to continuation schools, the 
expression “ year ” means in the case of any 
young person the period of twelve months 
reckoned from the date when he ceased to be 
a child, or any subsequent period of twelve 
months. 

Appointed day. — 1st May, 1920. 

13. — (1) The Employment of Children Act, 
1903, so far as it relates to England and Wales, 
shall be amended as follows : — 

(i) For subsection (1) of section three the 
following subsection shall be sub- 
stituted : — 

‘ ‘ A child under the age of twelve 
shall not be employed* ; and a 
child of the age of twelve or upwards 
shall not be employed on any Sunday 
for more than two hours, or on any 
day on which he is required to attend 
school before tire close of school 
hours on that day, nor on any day 
before six o’clock in the morning or 
after eight o’clock in the evening : 

“ Provided that a local authority 
may make a byelaw permitting, with 
respect to such occupations as may 
be specified, and subject to such 
conditions as may be necessary to 
safeguard the interests of the children, 
the employment of children of the age 
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of twelve or upwards before school 
hours and the employment of children 
by their parents/ but so that any 
employment permitted by byelaw 
on a school day before nine in the 
morning shall be limited to one 
hour, and that if a child is so employed 
before nine in the morning he shall 
not be employed for more than one 
hour in the afternoon.” 

(ii) In subsection (2) of section three, which 
prohibits the employment of a cliild 
under the age of eleven years in street 
trading, the words “ under the age of 
eleven years ” shall be repealed® : 

(ii-i) For section twelve the following section 
shall be substituted : — 

“Rxcept as regards the City of 
London, the i^owers and duties of 
a local authority under this Act 
shall be deemed to be powers and 
duties under Part III. of the 
Bducation Act, 1902, and the 
provisions of the Bducation Acts 
for the time being in foi'ce with 
I'egard to those powers and duties and 
as to the manner in which the 
expenses of an authority under that 
Part of that Act shall be paid shall 
apply accordingly : 

(iv) For the definition of the expression 
“ local authority” there shall be sub- 
stituted the following definition - 

“ The expression ‘ local authority ’ 
means in the case of the City of 
lyondon the mayor, aldermen, and 
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commons of that city in common 
council assembled, and elsewhere the 
local education authority for the 
purposes of Part III. of the Bducation 
Act, 1902.” 

“ Except, apparently, under a " theatrical " licence 
under Section 3 of the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
Act, 1904, Sec. 3, as amended by this Act. [Subs. (2) 
(w) to {viii) ]. 

* Parent by virtue of the Elementary Education 
Act, 1870, Sec. 3 and Sec, 48 post includes guardian and 
every person who is liable to maintain or has the actual 
custody of any child. 

® The effect of this is to prohibit street trading by 
children under 14. * 

** The duties of carrying out these provisions are 
given to the local ediication authority instead of the 
local authority. Ordinarily the authority will be the 
same, i.e., the council of the county or borough or 
urban district as the case may be, but they will now 
act, except in emergencies, only after receiving and 
considering the report of the education committee on the 
matters in question. Further the expenses will become 
education expenses. 

Appointed day for pars, (i) and {ii) — 1st April, 1920 ; 
for pars, (w) and {iv) — 1st A]pril, 1919. 

(2) The Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
Act, 1904, so far as it relates to England and 
Wales, shall be amended as follows : — 

(i) In the paragraph (6) of section two, 
which restricts the employment of boys 
under the age of fourteen years and 
of girls under the age of sixteen years 
for the purpose of singing, playing or 
performing, or being exhibited for profit, 
or offering anything for sale, between 
nine p.m. and six a.m., “ eight p.m.” 
shall be substituted for “ nine p.m.” 
so far as relates to children under 
fourteen years of age : 
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(ii) In paragraph (t-) of section two, which 
restricts the employment of children 
tinder eleven years for the purpose of 
singing, playing or performing, or being 
exhibited for profit, or offering for sale, 
twelve years shall be substituted for 
eleven years : 

(iU) In section three, which relates to 
licences for the employment of children 
exceeding ten years of age, the age of 
twelve years shall be substituted for 
the age of ten years : 

(iv) A licence under section three to take 
part in any entertainment or series of 
entertainments, instead of being 
granted, varied, added to, or rescinded 
as provided by that section, shall be 
granted by the local education authority 
for the purposes of Part III. of the 
Education Act, 1902, of the area in 
which the child resides, subject to such 
restrictions and conditions as are 
prescribed by rules made by the 
Board of Education, and may be 
rescinded by the authority of any area 
in which it takes effect or is about to 
take effect if the restrictions and 
conditions of the licence are not 
observed, and, subject as aforesaid, may 
be varied or added to by that authority 
at the request of the holder of the 
licence : 

(v) The holder of a licence shall at least 

seven days 'before a child takes part 
in any entertainment or series of 
entertainments furnish the local 
education authority of the area in which 
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the entertainment is to take place with 
particulars of the licence and such 
other information as the Board of 
Education may by rules prescribe, and 
if he fails to furnish such particulars 
and information as aforesaid he shall 
be liable on summary conviction to a 
fine not exceeding five pounds : 

(vi) Subsections (3) and (4) of section three 
shall cease to apply with respect to 
licences to take part in an entertainment 
or series of entertainments : 

(vit) If the applicant for a licence or a person 
to whom a licence has been granted 
feels aggrieved by any decision of a 
local education authority, he may appeal 
to the Board of Education, who may 
thereupon exercise any of the powers 
conferred on a local education authority 
by this section : 

(viii) The provisions of this subsection 
shall not apply to any licence in force 
on the appointed day : 

(ix) References to the Employment of 
Children Act, 1903, shall be construed 
as references to that Act as amended 
by this Act. 

Appointed day for par. (Hi) relating to the age for 
■granting licences — 8th August, 1921 ; for the rest of subs. 
(2)— 1st April, 1920. 

For general effect of these employment provisions 
see Introduction. 


14 . — No child within the meaning of this 
Act^ shall be employed — 

(a) in any factory or workshop to which the 
Eactory and Workshop Acts, 1901 to 
1911, apply ; or 
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(b) in any mine to which, the Coal Mines 
Act, 1911, applies ; or 

(c) in any mine or quarry to which the 

Metalliferous Mines Acts, 1872 and 1875, 
apply ; 

unless lawfully so employed on the appointed 
day ; and those Acts respectively shall have 
effect as respects England and Wales as if this 
provision, so far as it relates to the subject- 
matter thereof, was incorporated therewith. 

'' See definition, Section 48. 

>Sec also Ifitroduction for general sumuinry of restric- 
tions on employment. 

Af^pcmiied day,- -Prfibably at an early date. 
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15. — (1) The local education authority, if 
they are satisfied by a report of the school 
medical officer or otherwise that any child is 
being employed in such a manner as to be 
prejudicial to his health or physical development 
or to render him unfit to obtain the proper 
benefit from Iris education, may either prohibit, 
or attach such conditions as they think fit to, 
his employment in that or any other manner, 
notwithstanding that the employment may 
be authorised under the other provisions of this 
Act or any other enactment. 


(2) It shall be the duty of the employer and 
the parent of any child who is in employment, 
if required by the local education authority, 
to furnish to the authority such information 
as to his employment as • the authority may 
require, and, if the parent or employer fails to 
to comply with any requirement of the local 
education authority or wilfully gives false 
information as to the employment, he shall be 
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liable on stinimary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding forty shillings. 

This useful provision enables an authority to take 
account of the special circumstances of an individual 
child, for whose protection the general provisions are 
not sufficient. There is, however, no power to compel 
the parent to submit his child to the examination of 
the School Medical Officer in order to ascertain how far 
his health is being impaired. 

A similar but less stringent provision is contained in 
Sec. 3 of the Employment of Children Act, 1903. 

Subs. 2 will enable information to be gained of the 
actual circum.stances of employment in any given case. 
Penalties for contravening a prohibition under this Sec. 
are provided by Sec. 16. 

Appointed day. — 8th August, 1918. 

16. — If any person — 

(a) employs a child in such a manner as to 
prevent the child from attending school 
according to the Education Acts and 
the byelaws in force in the district in 
which the child resides ; or 

(h) having received notice of any prohibition 
or restriction as to the employment of 
a child issued by a local education 
authority itnder this Act, employs a 
child in such a manner as to contravene 
the prohibition or restriction; or 

(c) employs a young person in such a manner 

as to prevent the young person attending 
a continuation school which he is 
required to attend under this Act ; 
or 

(d) employs a young person at any time 
when, in pursuance of any requirement 
under this Act issued by a local 
education authority, the epaployment 
of that young person must be 
suspended ; 


p 
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he shall be deemed to have employed the child 
or young person in contravention of the 
Employment of Children Act, 1903, and sub- 
sections (1) and (2) of section five and section 
six and section eight of that Act" shall apply 
accordingly as if they were herein re-enacted 
and in terms made applicable to children and 
young persons within the meaning of this Act 
as well as to children within the meaning of 
that Act. 

This sec. provides penalties only for the new oiTenccs of 
illegal employment of children and young persons created 
by this Act. Penalties for breaches of attendance bye- 
laws will continue to be regulated by the Education Act, 
1870, the Elementary Education Act, 1873, and the 
Elementary Education Act, 1000, as heretofore. Other 
breaches of the employment bye-laws are already pro- 
vided for under the Acts amended by Sec. 13. 

" The effect of these sections of the Employment of 
Children Act, 1903, is as follows : — 

Section 5 (1). Illegal employment of a child or 
young person — summary proceedings — penalty for 
first offence not exceeding 40/-, for subsequent 
offence not exceeding £5- 

(2) Parent or guardian conducing to the 
commission of the offence by wilful default or 
habitually neglecting to exercise due care '' — 
summaiy proceedings — ^the same penalties. 

Section 6 (1). An agent or workman of an 
employer who illegally takes a child or young person 
into employment may be punished as if he were 
the employer. 

(2) A parent procuring illegal employment by 
false certificate or false representation of age — 
penalty not exceeding 40/-. 

(3) Employer when charged may bring other 
person whom he charges as the actual offender 
before the court, and that other person may be 
convicted, 

(4) Where employer has used due diligence, 
and offence committed without his knowledge or 
connivance, actual offender shall be charged, not 
the employer. 
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Section 8. A magistrate may empower an 
officer of the authority to enter any place where 
iUegal employment is reasonably suspected and 
examine the same and any person touching the 
employment of any child therein. Penalty for 
refusing admission or obstructing enquiries, not 
exceeding £20. 

Appointed day . — For pars. {<?) and {b) — 8th August, 
1918 ; for pars, (c) and {d) — 1st May, 1920. 

Extension of Powers and Duties. 

17. — ^For the purpose of supplementing and 
reinforcing the instruction and social and 
physical training provided by the public 
system of education" and without prejudice 
to any other powers, a local education authority 
for the purposes of Part III. of the Education 
Act, 1902, as respects children attending public 
elementary schools, and a local education 
authority for the purposes of Part II. of that 
Act as respects other children and young 
persons and persons over the age of eighteen 
attending educational institutions'’ may, with 
the approval of the Board of Education* 
make arrangements to supply or maintain or 
aid the supply or maintenance of** — 

(а) holiday or school camps, especially for 

young persons attending continuation 
schools ; 

(б) centres and equipment for physical 

training, playing fields (other than 
the ordinary playgrounds of public 
elementary schools not provided by the 
local education authority), school baths, 
school swimming baths ; 

(c) other facilities for social and physical 
training in the day or evening.* 


Power to 
promote 
social and 
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® For the purpose, &c. — i,G,, these powers are to be 
exercised only for the purpose of making public education 
more eilective. This limitation will not, however, be 
felt in practice, for almost any provision which is likely 
to be made under this section would have the required 
effect. 

^ Provision may be made for persons of any age 
attending any educational institutions, whether publicly 
managed or not, and (apparently) whether full or part- 
time. 

The sanction of the Board will be required to any 
provision made under this section. 

^ The authority may either provide these facilities 
themselves or aid those carried on by private persons 
or societies. The a.ssistance of Juvenile Organisations 
Committees and similar bodicvS should be sought, where 
tliese exist. 

^ Apparently these words will include all kinds of 
social or recreative clubs {e.g,, boys' clubs, choral 
societies, debating societies). 

It is thus apparent that an authority will be able to 
carry on or aid in carrying on almost any recreative 
agency for children, adolescents and adults attending 
educational institutions. No duty is, however, imposed 
on the authority to act under the clause, unless action 
under it has been included in an approved scheme. 

As to contributions from parents of elementary scholars 
to the cost of school journeys and cainpvS, .see Ai)pondix, 

Appointed day, — 8th August, 1918. 

18. — (1) The local education authority for 
the purposes of Part II. of the Education Act, 
1902, shall have the same duties and powers 
with reference to making provision for the 
medical inspection and treatment of children 
and young persons attending — 

(«■) secondary schools provided by them ; 
(ii) any school to the governing body of 
which, in pursuance of any scheme 
made under the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act, 1889, any payments are 
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made out of any general fund 
administered by a local education 
authority as a governing body under 
that Act, and any school of which a 
local education authority are the 
governing body under that Act ; 

(in') continuation schools under their 
direction and control ; and 
(iv) such other schools or educational 
institutions (not being elementary 
schools) provided by them as the 
Board direct ; 

as a local education authority for the purposes of 
Part III. of the Bducation Act, 1902, have under 
paragraph (b) of subsection (1) of section thirteen 
of the Hducation (Administrative Provisions) 
Act, 1907, with reference to cliildren attending 
public elementary schools, and may exercise the 
like powers as respects children and young 
persons attending any school or educational 
institution, whether aided by them or not, if 
so requested by or on beh^f of the persons 
having the management thereof. 

(2) The l/ocal Education Authorities (Medical 
Treatment) Act, 1909, shall apply where any 
medical treatment is given in pursuance of 
this section as it applies to treatment given in 
pursuance of section thirteen of the Education 
(Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907- 

The effect of this section, is to give the authorities 
for higher education (Part II. authorities) the same 
duties and powers respectivdly as to Medical Inspection 
and treatment in relation to the institutions referred to 
as authorities for elementary education had prior to this 
Act in relation to elementary schools. 

By the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 
1907, sec. 13 (1) (6) there is conferred on authorities for 
elementary education (Part III. authorities) the 
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of medical inspection at the beginnmg and end of school 
life and on such other occasions as the Board may direct, 
and the power to make such arrangements as the Board 
may sanction for attending to the health and physical 
condition '' of the children. 

This section extends that duty and power respectively 
to the higher education (Part II.) authorities in relation 
to the institutions mentioned. These will be : — . 

{{) Secondary schools provided by the authority 

[ii] Certain Welsh schools. 

{iii) All continuation schools under the authority’s 
" direction and control ” (including apparently 
works schools and other noivprovided continuation 
schools) unless any such schools arc carried on in 
spite of non-recognition by the authority, (See 
Introduction ante, page 16), 

{iv) Such other schools and institutions provided by 
the authority as the Board may direct. These 
might include Schools of Arts and Crafts, Junior 
Trade Schools, &c. 

In all these institutions the authority must 
inspect and may treat. The powers of the same 
paragraph (but not the duty) are extended also to — 

{v) Any educational institution, whether aided by 
the authority or not, at the request of the 
managers. Thus at the request of the governom 
the authority might inspect and treat the pupils 
of any endowed secondary or public or private 
school. Presumably they would only agree to 
do so on terms as to payment. 

Subsection (2). The Act referred to provides that, 
except in necessitous cases, a charge shall be made for 
treatment. 

Appointed day, — 1st April, 1920. 

[Note , — The section, except in so far as it inxposes 
a duty, has been in force since 8th August, 1918.) 

Nursety 19 , — ( 1 ) The powers of local education 
achoois. authorities for the purposes of Part III. of the 
Education Act, 1902, shall include power to 
make arrangements for — 
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(a) stipplying or aiding the supply of nursery 
schools (which expression shall include 
nursery classes) for children over two 
and under five years of age, or such 
later age as may be approved by the 
Board of Education, whose attendance 
at such a school is necessary or desirable 
for their healthy physical and mental 
development ; and 

(b) attending to the health, nourishment, 

and physical welfare of children 
attending nursery schools. 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
Act of Parliament the Board of Education may, 
out of moneys provided by Parliament, pay 
grants in aid of nursery schools, provided that 
such grants shall not be paid in respect of any 
such school unless it is open to inspection by 
the local education authority, and unless that 
authority are enabled to appoint representatives 
on the body of managers to the extent of at least 
one-third of the total number of managers, and 
before recognising any nursery school the 
Board shaU consult the local education 
authority. 

For a general discussion of this section, see Intro- 
duction. See also the Board’s “ Regulations for Nursery 
Schools." 

Appointed day. — 8 th August, 1918 . 

20. — local education authority shall make naucation of 
arrangements vmder the Elementary Education 
(Defective and Epileptic Children) Acts, 1899 ana epiiviiuc 
to 1914, for ascertaining what children in their 
area are jihysically defective or epileptic within 
the meaning of those Acts, and the provisions 
of the Elementary Education (Defective and 
Epileptic Children) Act, 1914,® relating to 
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mentally defective children shall be extended 
so as to apply to physically defective and 
epileptic children, and accordingly that Act 
shall have effect as if references therein to 
mentally defective children inchided references 
to physically defective and epileptic children* 

This section embodies a concession to the demand 
made in Committee of the House of Commons that 
authorities should have the duty of looking after 
physically as well as mentally defective children. 

The Act referred to declares by sec. I that it shall be 
the duty of the local education authority to make suit- 
able provision either alone or in coujutiction with other 
authorities, for the education of children over 7 years 
old, who arc ascertained to be mentally defective. Sub- 
sequent sections make pi'ovision for the establishment of 
boarding schools in certain cases, for consultation of 
parents, for co-operation with otlier authorities and 
persons, and other cognate matters. 

By sec. 11 of the Blcmentary Education (Defective and 
Epileptic Children) Act, 1899, a defective or epileptic 
child shall be deemed to be a child, and shall be subject 
to the obligation to attend school, up to the age of 16. 

Appointed day. — 1st April, 1920. Under Sec. r>2 (8) 
po$t the duty to establish certified schools for boarding and 
lodging physically defective and epileptic children will 
not arise (except in the case of the Jy.C.C.) for .seven years 
from the appointed day. 

21. — Where a local education, authority for the 
purposes of Part III, of the Education Act, 
1902, are satisfied in the case of any children 
that, owing to the remoteness of their homes 
or the conditions under which the children are 
living, or other exceptional circumstances 
affeoting the children, those children are not in 
a position to receive tlxe full benefit of education 
by means of the ordinary |>rovision made for 
the purpose by the authority, the authority 
may, with the approval of the Board of 
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Education^ make such arrangements^ either of 
a permanent or temporary character, and 
including the provision of board and lodging, as 
they think best suited for the purpose of 
enabling those children to receive the benefit 
of efficient elementary education, and may 
for that phrpose enter into such agreement 
with the parent of an^^ such child as they 
think proper : 

Provided that where a child is boarded out 
ill pursuance of this section the local education 
authority shall, if possible, and, if the parent so 
requests, arrange for the boarding out being 
with a person belonging to the religious 
persuasion of the child's parents. 

This useful clause will enable authorities to make 
provision either temporary or permanent for children 
(<a:) who live too far away to attend school in the ordinary 
way, or (6) whose homes are periodically removed. The 
provision, would usually take the form either of a residential 
school or of a hostel where the child would live whUe 
attending an ordinary school. The authority would 
charge for the board and lodging, and have power to 
make agreements with the parent for that purpose. 
Children living on remote moorland farms could thus 
be sent in to a hostel in the county town for the week 
to attend school, and return home for the week-ends. 
The section would also extend to cases where the parents 
remove temporarily at certain seasons for the sake of their 
woik and shut up the home. The approval of the 
Board is required. 

By the Canal Boats Acts, 1877 and 1884 a child living 
on a canal boat is deemed to be resident where the boat 
is registered and the obligation to attend school in the 
ordinary way is afiirmed. No special provisions, however, 
are made for such children, except that a canal company 
is empowered to establish residential schools for them. 
Under the present section a local authority could do 
the same. 

Authorities already have power to provide convoy auccs 
to bring remote children to school, and in such .cases 
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the remoteness is no excuse for non-attendance. [Educa- 
tion (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, sec, 14], 

Appointed day. — 8th August, 1918. 

22. — Section one of the Education (Choice of 
Employment) Act, 1910, which confers on 
certain local education authorities the power 
of assisting boys and girls with respect to the 
choice of employment, shall have effect as if 
" eighteen years of age ” were therein 
substituted for " seventeen years of age.” 

This will enable Juvenile Employment Bureaux to 
deal with young persons up to the age at which they 
will leave continuation schools. 

Appointed day. — 27th November, 1918. 

23. — With a view to promoting the efficiency 
of teaching and advanced study, a local 
education authority for the purposes of Part 
II. of the Education Act, 1902, may aid teachers 
and students to carry on any investigation 
for the advancement of learning or research in 
or in connection with an educational institution, 
and with that object may aid educational 
institutions. 

This is a new power, under which authorities will be 
able (c.g.) to set free exceptional teachers to conduct 
educational experiments, or to aid a department of 
research at a University. 

Appointed day. — 8th August, 1918. 

24. — If is hereby declared that the powers as 
to the provision of scholarships conferred by 
subsection (2) of section twenty-three of the 
Education Act, 1902, and by section eleven of 
the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 
1907, include a power to provide allowances for 
maintenance. 
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The Education Act, 1902, sec, 23 (2) relates to higher 
education and provides that '' the power of a council to 
supply or aid the supply of education, other than elementary 
shall include power .... to provide or assist in 
providing scholarships for, and to pay or assist in paying 
the fees of students ordinarily resident in the area of 
the Council at schools or colleges or hostels within or 
without that area,'* 

The Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, 
sec. 11, relates to elementary education and declares 
that the powers and duties of a local education 
authority under Part III. of the Education Act, 1902, 
shall include a power to aid by scholarships or bursaries 
the instruction in p^iblic elementary schools of scholars 
from the age of 12 up to the limit of age fixed for the 
provision of instruction in a public elementary school 
by subs. 2. of sec. 22 of that Act about 16 years). 

It is now made clear, as was probably the law before, 
that where a scholarship may be given, maintenance 
may also be given. 

Appointed day, — 8th August, 1918. 

25 . — K local education autliority shall not, in in-oviHions 
exercise of the powers conferred upon them by 
paragraph (i) of subsection (1) of section 
thirteen of the Education (Administrative 
Provisions) Act, 1907, or by this Act, establish 
a general domiciliary service of treatment by 
medical practitioners for children or yourxg 
persons, and in making arrangements for the 
treatment of children and young persons a 
local education authority shall consider how 
far they can avail themsdves of the services of 
private medical practitioners. 

This provision is new. It is intended to prevent an 
authority from doing by the School Medical Service the 
ordinary work of an ordinary general practitioner. The 
Act referred to is that under which the School Medical 
Service is carried on. 

Appointed day, — 8th August, 1918. 
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Abolition of Fees in Public Elementary Schools. 

26. — (1) No fees shall be charged or other 
charges of any kind made in any public 
elementary school, except as provided by the 
Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906, and 
the lyocal Education Authorities (Medical 
Treatment) Act, 1909. 

(2) During a period of five years from the 
appointed day the Board of Education shall 
in each year, out of moneys provided by 
Parliament, pay to the managers of a school 
maintained but not provided by a local 
education authority in which fees were 
charged immediately before the appointed day, 
the average yearly sum paid to the managers 
under section fourteen of the Education Act, 
1902, during the five years immediately 
preceding the appointed day. 

(3) Nothing in this Act shall affect the 
provisions of section nine of the Elementary 
Education (Blind and Deaf Children) Act, 1893, 
or of section eight of the Elementary Education 
(Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899. 

Subsection (1). This forms another stage in the gradual 
provision of free education which has been in progress 
since 1870. 

The Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906, provides 
(Sec, 2) that the authority shall make a charge against 
the parent and recover the amount from him, except 
where they are satisfied that he is unable to pay. The 
Local Education Authorities (Medical Treatment) Act, 
1909, contains similar provision with regard to medical 
treatment of a child. Tor the effect of this subs, on the 
legality of charging for the expeuse>s of school journeys, 
&c,, see Appendix. 

Subsection (2). Under sec. 14 of the Act of 1902 the 
local authority receive the school-fees which they allow 
to continue to be charged in non-provided schools, but 
they are directed to pay *‘such proportion of those 
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fees as may be agreed upon, or, in default of agreement, 
determined by the Board of Education,'' to the Managers. 
It has been usual under this section to return to the 
managers half the fees received. The present subs, 
will soften the blow to the managers of non-provided 
schools, who will receive for the next five years from the 
Board the amount they previously received from the 
local authority. The loss to the authority, however, 
of the proportion previously retained by them is not 
made up. This loss of fees may occasion some iu' 
convenience in caBes where Managers had been using them 
to augment salaries or strengthen the staff. Tbe lise 
of salary scales which is everywhere taking place in 
consequence of the Supplementary Grant may meet 
the difficulty of salaries, but it will not touch the cases 
in which additional teachers had been provided, xaor 
where the money had been periodically applied in 
maintenance of the fabric of the school. 

Subsection (3), The Acts mentioned in this sub-section 
, provide that parents of blind, deaf, defective and 
epileptic children shall contribute according to their 
means to the expenses incurred by the authority in 
sending the children to special schools. 

Appointed day, — 1st April, 1919, on which date the 
new provisions and regulations as to grant coiiiC into force 
(see sec. 44, post.). 

A dministrative Provisions . 

27. — If the governing body of any school or 
educational institution not liable to inspection 
by any Government department, or, if there is 
no governing body, the headmaster, requests 
the Board of Education to inspect the school 
or institution and to report thereon, the Board 
of Education may do so,* if they think fit free 
of cost ; but this section shall be without 
prejudice to the provisions relating to the 
Central Welsh Board contained in subsection 
(1) of section three of the Board of Education 
Act, 1899. 

Under sec. 8 a school will not be recognised as pro- 
viding alternative elementary education unless it is open 
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to inspection ; also by sec. 10 the Board may refuse 
to recognise instruction put forward as alternative 
to continuation school unless they are enabled to 
inspect the school or institution in which it is given. 
This section is accordingly inserted to give the Board 
express power to inspect such schools and institutions. 
The next following section enables the Board to obtain 
information about any such schools and institutions. 

Appointed, day. — 8th August, 1918. 

28. — (1) In order that full information may 
be available as to the provision for education 
and the use made of such provision in England 
and Wales, — 

{a) It shah be the duty of the responsible 
person as hereinafter defined, in respect 
of every school or educational institution 
not in receipt of grants from the Board 
of Education, to furnish to the Board of 
Education in a form prescribed by the 
Board — 

{i) in the case of a school or 
educational institution existing at 
the appointed day^ within three 
months of that day ; 

(ii) in the case of a school or 
educational institution opened after 
the appointed day, within three 
months of the opening thereof ; 
the name and address of the school or 
institution and a short description of 
the school -or institution : 

(h) It shall be the duty of every such 
responsible person when required by the 
Board of Education to furnish to the 
Board such further particulars with 
respect to the school or institution as 
may be prescribed by regulations made 
by the Board : 
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Provided that the Board may exempt from 
both or either of the above obligations any 
schools or educational institutions with respect 
to which the necessary information is already 
in the possession of the Board or is otherwise 
available. 

(2) If the responsible person fails to furnish' 
any information required by this section, he 
shall be liable on summary conviction to a 
penalty not exceeding ten pounds, and to a 
penalty not exceeding five pounds for every day 
on which the failure continues after conviction 
therefor. 

(3) For the purposes of this section “ the 
responsible person ” means the secretary or 
person performing the duty of secretary to the 
governing body of the school or institution, 
or, if there is no governing body, the headmaster 
or person responsible for the management of 
the school or institution. 

(4) Any regulations made by the Board of 
Education under this section with respect to 
the particulars to be furnished shall be laid 
before Parliament as soon as may be after they 
are made. 

Appointed day. — 1st April, 1919. 

29. — (1) Notwithstanding anything in the Provisions 
Education Act, 1902, the appointment of all 
teachers of secular subjects not attached to the mwit of cer- 
staff of any particular pubUc elementary school of't^S. 
and teachers appointed for the purpose of 
giving practical instruction,* pupil teachers, 
and student teachers,* shall be made by the 
local education authority, and it is hereby 
declared that the local education authority 
have power to direct the managers of any public 
elementary schools not provided by them to 
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make arrangements for the admission of any 
such teachers to the schools. 

, (2) The provisions of subsection (3) of section 
seven of the Education Act, 1902," shall 
apply to any question v^hich arises under this 
section between the local education authority 
and the managers of a school. 

“This will iiiclttde supply teachers permanently in 
the pay of the authority, and peripatetic and specialist 
teachers generally. 

The previous law was that the authority could 
appoint pupil teachers to a non-provided school only 
where there were more candidates than places to be 
filled, and there was no express power for them to appoint 
student teachers to such a school at all. The change 
now made, however, will be more apparent than real. 
Since 1902 pupil teachers and student teachers have more 
and more become learners and not teachers. They now 
usually spend' only part of their time in the elementary 
school, and are not reckoned as part of the staff. In 
such cases there are no " vacancies ’’ for pupil-teachers 
in the old sense, and it is believed that in most areas 
no objection has been raised to the general allocation 
of pupil and student teachers by the authority. 

* This subsection runs as follows : — “ If any question 
arises under this section between the local education 
authority and the managers of a school not provided 
by the authority, that question shall be determined by 
the Board of Education.” 

Appointed day. — 8th August, 1918. 

S managers of a public elementary 

school not provided by the local education 
authority, if they wish to dose the school shall 
give eighteen months’ notice to the local 
education authority of their intention to close 
the school, and a notice under this provision 
shall not be withdrawn except with the consent 
of the local education authority. 

(2) If the managers of a school who have 
given such a notice are unable or unwilling to 
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carry on tlie school up to the expiration of 
the period specified in the notice^ the school 
house shall be put at the disposal of the local 
education authority, if the authority so desire, 
for the whole or any part of the period, free of 
charge, for the purposes of a school provided by 
them, but subject to an obligation on the 
part of the authority to keep the school house 
in repair and to pay any oixtgoings in respect 
thereof, and to allow the use of the school 
house and the school furniture by the persons 
who were the managers of the school to the 
like extent and subject to the like conditions 
as if the school had continued to be carried on 
by those managers. 

The use by the authority of the school house 
during such period for the purposes of a school 
provided by them shall not be deemed, for 
the purposes of section eight of the Education 
Act, 1902,“ to constitute the jxro vision of a 
new school. 

“The section referred to provides that the transfer 
of a school to a local education authority should be 
deemed to be the provision of a new school. It could 
only be effected, therefore, but . for the change made 
by this section, after giving three months public notice. 

Appointed day. — 8th August, 1918. 

81. — ^Where there are two or more public Grouping oi 
elementary' schools not provided by the local 
education authority of the same denominational <ie 

character in the same locality, the local nominatioimi 
education artthority, if they consider that 
it is expedient for the purpose of educational 
efficiency and economy, may, with the approval 
of the Board of Education, give directions for 
the distribution of the children in those schools 
according to age, sex, or attainments, and 

G 
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otherwise with respect to the organisation of 
the schools ; and for the grouping of the schools 
under one body of managers constituted in the 
manner provided by subsection (2) of section 
twelve of the Education Act, 1902 : 

Provided that, if the constitution of the 
body of managers falls to be determined by the 
Board of Education under that section, the 
Board shall observe the principles and 
proportions prescribed by sections six and 
eleven of that Act ; and that, if the managers 
of a school affected by any directions given 
under this section request a public inquiry, 
the Board shall hold a public inquiry before 
approving those directions. 

This useful provision will meet a difSculty frequently 
felt by local administrators. 

In urban areas the distribution of schools is often 
uneconomical and educationally unsound. Cases occur 
of voluntary schools close together, each too small to be 
economically staffed, or to have a teacher for each 
standard. Hitherto there has been no possibility of 
reorganising these without the consent of "the managers, 
for so long as the accommodation of a voluntary school 
is needed, and it continues to be '' efficient," it could not 
be touched, nor can the authority give directions that 
any particular children should attend any particular 
schools. A parent has a right to send his child to any 
elementary school which has room for him. 

The present section will enable the authority to 
amalgamate two such schools and (e.g,) to direct that 
one shall be limited to junior children and the other to 
senior, thus probably effecting a saving of teachers and 
providing classes of an economical size. 

Note, however, the following provisions and 
limitations : — 

(1) The authority may only redistribute the 

children in the schools. They are not empowered 
to close any school. 

(2) The schools must aU be of the same religious 

denomination. 
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(3) The sanction of the Board must be obtained. 

(4) If the managers so demand, a public enqriiry 
must first be held. 

(5) The grouped schools may be placed under a 
single body of managers subject to sec. 12 of 
the Act of 1902. This provides that the body 
of managers of a set of grouped schools shall 
consist of such number and be appointed in 
such manner and proportion as may be agreed 
upon between the bodies of managers of the 
schools concerned and the local education 
authority, or in default of agreement may be 
determined by the Board of Education.'* 

(6) If the formation of the body of managers falls 
to be determined by the Board, the Board must 
observe the principles and proportions pre- 
scribed by Secs. 6 and 11 of the Act of 1902, 
which are the sections providing for the appoint- 
ment of bodies of managers of non-provided 
schools. Sec. 6 directs that there shall be 
four foundation managers and two representa- 
tive managers and Sec. 11 makes provision for 
the method of appointing the foundation 
managers. 

Appointed day, — 8th August, 1918. 

32. — (1) Notwithstandinjg the provisions of 
section six of the Education Act, 1902, or, in 
the case of London, subsection (1) of section two 
of the Education (London) Act, 1903, as to the 
appointment of managers, any public elementary 
school which in the opinion of the Board is 
organised for the sole purpose of giving advanced 
instruction to older children may be managed 
in such manner as may be apj^roved by the 
local education authority, and, in the case of 
a school not provided by that authority, also by 
the managers of the school. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
sections six and eight of the Education Act, 
1902, or in section two of the Education 
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(Ivondon) Act, 1903, the provision of premises 
for classes in practical or advanced instruction 
for children attending from more than one 
public elementary school shall not be deemed 
to be the provision of a new public elementary 
school, and any class conducted in such premises 
may be managed in such manner as may be 
approved by the local education authority. 

S'ltba. (1) deals with the case of Public Elementary 
Schools for older children who may be drawn from a 
somewhat wide area. '' In the case of such schools the 
existing statutory provisions for the appointment of 
managers may cause some inconvenience (Board of 
Education Memo.) a.g. the sections referred to provide 
that in counties a provided school shall have a body of 
managers including not more than 2 appointed by the 
minor local authority the borough or urban district 
or parish council). In the case of a central school this is 
obviously inappropriate. 

Subs, (2). This subsection will settle doubts which 
have arisen as to the legal position of separate cookery 
or woodwork centres, not attached to any school, 
but drawing pupils from several. Three months 
notice of an intention to provide them will not be 
required, and they will not need to have managers like an 
ordinary elementary school. 

Appointed day. — 8th August, 1918. 

33, — ^Except as expressly provided by this 
Act, nothing in this Act shall affect the provisions 
of the Education Acts relating to public 
elementary schools not provided by the local 
education authority or the provisions of Part 
II. of the Education Act, 1902. 

Appointei day. — 8th August, 1918. 

84. — (1) A local education authority may 
be authorised to purchase land compulsorily 
for the purpose of any of their powers or duties 
under the Education Acts, by means of an 
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order submitted to the Board of Education and 
confirmed by the Board in accordance with 
the provisions contained in paragraphs (1) to 
(13) of the First Schedule to the Housing Town 
Planning, &c. Act., 1909, and those provisions 
shall have effect for the purpose, with the 
substitution of the Board of Education for the 
Bocal Government Board, of the local education 
authority for the local authority, and of 
references to the Education Acts for references 
to “ this Act ” : 

Provided that — 

(а) the Board of Education shall not 

confirm any such order even when 
unopposed if they are of opinion 
that the land is unsuited for the pu:roose 
for which it is proposed to be acquired ; 

(б) an order for the compulsory purchase 

of land in the administrative county 
of I/ondon shall be subject to the 
provisions of subsection (2) of section 
two of the Education (Bondon) Act, 
1903 

(c) an order for the compulsory purchase of 
land which by section forty-five of the 
Housing, Town Planning, &c., Act, 1909, 
is exempt from compulsory acquisition 
for the purposes of Part III. of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890* shall be provisional only and 
shall not have effect unless and until it 
is confirmed by Parliament. 

(2) The powers given by this section in 
relation to the compulsory purchase of land by 
the local education authority shall be in 
substitution for any other powers existing for 
that purpose, but without prejudice to any 
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powers conferred by any Provisional Order 
confirmed b3’' Parliament before the appointed 
day. 

General Note . — ^All public authorities have been 
greatl 3 >- hampered in the past by the dilatory and ex- 
pensive procedure necessary in order to acquire land 
compulsorily. The Housing and Town Planning, &c., 
Act, 1909, provided a simpler and cheaper procedure, 
which is now made available for education authorities, 
and supersedes their powers under previous enactments. 
Under this procedure no allowance is to be made for 
compulsory purchase, the compensation is settled by a 
single arbitrator, no expert witnesses are to be heard, 
and no allowance made for loss of trade or goodwill. 

Since the pas,sing of thLs Act the position has been 
further modified by the Acquisition of Uand {As,sessment 
of Compensation) Act, 1919, which simplifies and stand- 
ardises the assessment of comijeusation in cases of pur- 
chase by public authorities. 

The method of procedrtre will in future be as follows : 
(H. indicates Housing, &c., Act ; A. Acquisition of Dand 
Act.) 

(1) An authority wanting to purchase land com- 

pulsorily may submit to Board of Education, 
an Order putting into force the Unnds Clauses 
Acts (H.). 

(2) Board may confirm Order ; when confirmed to 
be final (H.). 

(3) No allowance for compulsory purchase (H. and 
A.). 

(4) Value to be the value if sold in open market by 

a willing seller. Taxation returns and .assess- 
ments may be taken into consideration (A.). 

(5) Special suitability for a purpose to whicli land 

could only be applied under statutory powers 
or for which there is no market apart from, the 
special needs of particular purchaser not to be 
taken into account (A.). 

(6) Any previous bona fide offer to be taken into con- 
sideration (A.). 

(7) No increase owing to use of property for illegal 

purpose or xuirpose detrimental to health (A.), 
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(8) In special cases the cost of reinstatement else- 
where may be taken to be the value (A.). 

(9) Value to be determined by a single official 
arbitrator sitting in public. Only one expert 
witness on either side. 

(10) Where authority has offered more than sum 
awarded, owner may be ordered to pay costs 
(A.). 

(11) If unopposed order to be confirmed unless land 
unsuitable (H.). 

(12) If land in a town. Board shall appoint impartial 
person not employed in any Government Depart- 
ment to hold enquiry, and if order confirmed 
against his report, it shall be provisional only 
unless confirmed by Parliament (H.). 

It may be remembered that under the Education 
(Administrative Provisions) Act, 1911, Sec. 3, the plans 
of an authority for new school buildings, if approved 
by the Board, are exempt from local bye-laws. These 
two sections together should materially facilitate the 
provision of sites and buildings for new schools. 

This provides that before determining upon the site 
of a new provided school the authority shall consult the 
borough council concerned. 

^ This section exempts the site of ancient monuments 
or other objects of antiquarian interest, and the property 
of a local authority, and land acquired by a corporation 
or company for railway, dock, canal, water, or other 
public undertaking purposes, or forming part of any 
park, garden, or pleasure ground, or required for the 
amenity or convenience of any dwdling-house. 

Appointed day . — ^Sth August, 1918. 

35 . — K local education authority may^ with 
the consent of the Board of Education, who 
shall consult the authority of the area in which 
the proposed site is situated, provide a public 
elementary school, in cases where it appears 
convenient to do so, on a site outside their 
area for the use of children within their area, 
and for the purposes of the Education Acts a 
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school so provided shall be deemed to be 
situated within the area of the authority. 

A-ppornted day. — 8th August, 1918. 

36.— -(1) It shall not be obligatory on a county 
council to charge on or raise within i)articular 
areas any portion of siich expenses as are 
mentioned in paragraph (r) or paragraph (f?) 
of subsection (1) of section eighteen of the 
Education Act, 1902, and accordingly each of 
those paragraphs shall have effect as if for the 
word “ shall ” there was submitted the word 
“ may ” and as if the words “ le.ss than one 
half or ” were omitted therefrom ; and, where 
before the passing of this Act any ]')ortion of 
such expenses has been charged on or allocated 
to any area, the county council may cancel or 
vary the charge or allocation. 

(2) Before charging any expenses under 
section eighteen (1) (<?) of the Education Act, 
1902, on any area situate within a borough or 
urban district the council of which is an 
authority for the purposes of Part III. of the 
Education Act, 1902, a county council shall 
consult the council of the borough or urban 
district concerned. 

Subs. (1). — ^The Education Act, 1902, Sec. 18 (1) as 
altered by this section will read — “ (c) The county council 
may charge such portion as they think fit, not being more 
then three-fourths of any expenses incurred by them in 
respect of capital expenditure or rent on account of the 
provision or improvement of any public dementary school 
on the parish or parishes which in the opinion of the 
coundl are served by the school.’’ {d) “ The county 
coundl may raise such portion as they think fit, not being 
more th» three-fourths of any expenses incurred to meet 
the liabilities on account of loans or rent of any school 
board transferred to them, exdusively within the area 
which formed the school district in respect of which the 
liability was incurred, so far as it is within their area.” 
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III both these cases the decision of the county council 
is final : there is no appeal. 

Snis. (2). The Education Act, 1902, Sec. 18 (1) {a) 
empowers a county council to charge any expenses in 
respect of education other than elementary upon the parish 
or parishes particularly benefited. 

Any Part III. .Authority affected must be consulted. 

Appointed day . — ^Sth August, 1918. 

37. — ^Any expenses incurred by a council in r«'visioiis ns 
connection with any Provisional Order for the 
puiposes of the Education Acts, or any Order visional 
under this Act for the purpose of the acquisition 

of land, shall be defrayed as expenses of the 
council under the Education Act, 1902, and the 
council shall have the same power of borrowing 
for the purpose of those expenses as they have 
under section nineteen of the Education Act, 

1902, for the purpose of the expenses therein 
mentioned . • 

Appointed day. — 8th August, 1918. 

38. — ^Any council having powers under the Kspcuses of 
Education Acts may, subject to regulations made 

by tlie Board of Education, defray as part of conferences, 
their expenses under those Acts anj'* reasonable 
expenses incurred by them in paying 
subscriptions towards the cost of, or otherwise 
in connection with, meetings or conferences' 
held for the purpose of discussing the promotion 
and organisation of education or educational 
administration, and the attendance of persons 
nominated by the council at any such meeting or 
conference ; Provided that — 

{a) the expenses of more than three persons 
in connection with any meeting or 
conference shall not be paid except with 
the previous sanction of tlie Board of 
Education ; 
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(b) payments for travelling expenses and 

sulDsistence shall be in accordance with 
the scale adopted by the council ; 

(c) expenses shall not be paid in respect of 

any meeting or conference outside 
the United Kingdom unless the Board 
of Education have sanctioned the 
attendance of persons nominated by 
the council at the meeting or the 
conference ; 

{c{) no expenses for any purpose shall be paid 
under this section without the approval 
of the Board of Education, unless 
expenditure for the purpose has been 
specially authorised or ratified by 
resolution of the council, after special 
notice has been given to members of 
the council of the proposal to authorise 
or ratify the expenditure, or, where a 
council has delegated its powers under 
this section to the education committee, 
by resolution of that committee after 
like notice has been given to the 
members thereof. 

Appoifiicd day. — ^2iid December, 1918. 

39. — ^The powers of a local education authority 
for the purposes of Part III. of the Education 
Act, 1902, shall include a power to prosecute 
any person under section twelve of the Children 
Act, 1908, where the person against whom tiie 
offence was committed was a child within the 
meaning of this Act, and to pay any expenses 
incidental to the prosecution. 

Sec. 12 of the Childrai Act, 1008, provides for the 
prosecutioa and punishment of persons for various 
offences of cruelty to and neglect of children and young 
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persons. " Child ” for this purpose means a person under 
the age of 14 years : “ young person ” a person who is 
14 and upwards and under 16. 

(Note the different definitions in the present Act, 
Sec. 48 post). 

Proceedings under the section may be taken by Boards 
of Guardians or in London by the County Council or in 
the city by the Common Council. The concurrent 
power to take proceedings given by this section to 
authorities for elementary education will be useful in 
cases where offences are discovered by teachers or 
disclosed in the course of the school medical work. 

Appointed day. — 8th August, 1918. 

40. — (1) The Board of Education may hold 
a public inquiry for the purpose of the exercise 
of any of their powers or the performance of any 
of their duties under the Education Acts. 

(2) The following provisions shall (^except as 
otherwise provided by the Education Acts) 
apply to any public inquiry held by the Board 
of Education : — 

(a) The Board shall appoint a person or 
persons to hold the inquiry : 

(h) The person or persons so appointed shall 
hold a sitting or sittings in some 
convenient place in the neighbourhood 
to which the subject of the inquiry 
relates, and thereat shall hear, receive, 
and examine any evidence and informa- 
tion offered, and hear and inquire into 
the objections or representations made 
respecting the subject matter of the 
inquiry, with power from time to time 
to adjourn any sitting : 

(c) Notice shall be publidied in such manner 
as the Board direct of every such 
sitting, except an adjourned sitting, 
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seven days at least before the holding 
thereof : 

(ff) The person or persons so appointed 
shall make a report in writing to the 
Board setting forth the result of the 
inquiry and the objections and repre- 
sentations, if any, made thereat, and 
any oi^inion or recommendations 
submitted by him or them to the 
Board : 

(e) The Board shall furnish a copy of the 
report to any local education authority 
concerned with the subject matter of 
the inquiry, and, on payment of such 
fee as may be fixed by tlie Board, to any 
person interested : 

(/) The Board may, where it appears to 
them reasonable that such an order 
should be made, order the payment 
of the whole or any part of the costs of 
the inquiry either by any local education 
authority to whose administration the 
inquiry appears to the Board to be 
incidental, or by the applicant for the 
inquiry, and may require the applicant 
for an inquiry to give security for the 
costs thereof : 

(g) Any order so made shall certify the 
amount to be paid by the local education 
authority or the applicant, and any 
amount so certified shall, without 
prejudice to the recovery thereof as a 
deljt due to the Crown, be recoverable 
by the Board summarily as a civil debt 
from the authority or the applicant as 
the case may be. 

Appoiftkd day . — Sth August, 1918. 
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41 . — ^The minutes of the proceedings of a local 
education authority and, where a local education 
authority delegate to their education committee 
any powers, and the acts and proceedings of the 
education committee as respects the exercise of 
those powers are not required to be submitted 
to the council for their approval, the minutes 
of the proceedings of the education committee 
relating to the exercise of those powers shah, 
be open to the inspection of an^^ ratepayer at 
any reasonable time during the ordinary hours 
of business on payment of a fee of one shilling, 
and any ratepayer may make a copy thereof or 
take an extract therefrom. 

Appointed day. — 8 th August, 19 x 8 . 

42. — (1) For the yearly sum payable to the 
Central Welsh Board under the scheme regulating 
the intermediate and technical education fund 
of any county, as defined by the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act, 1889, there shall 
be substituted — 

(а) a yearly sum equal to a percentage not 
exceeding twenty-two and a half per 
cent, fixed from time to time at a 
uniform rate for every county by the 
Central Welsh Board of the sum 
produced by a rate of one halfpenny in 
the pound for the preceding year, 
calculated in the manner provided by 
subsection (3) of section eight of the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 
1889 ; and 

(б) a yearly sum equal to five per cent, of 

the net income for the preceding year of 
any endowment comprised in the 
intermediate and technical education 
fund of the county, or, in the alternative, 
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for each year during such period as may 
be agreed with the Central Welsh Board, 
such yearly sum as that Board may 
agree to accept in lieu thereof. 

(2) For the purpose of ascertaining the said 
net income there shall be deducted from the 
gross income all proper expenses and outgoings 
in respect of administration and management of 
the endowment (including charges for interest 
on and repayment of loans and replacement of 
capital) and any smns required by the scheme 
to be treated as capital, and the term “ endow- 
ment ” shall include augmentations acquired 
by the investment of surplus income whether 
derived from endowment or county rate, or 
from any other source, but not property 
occupied for the purposes of the scheme. 

(3) The power of charging capitation fees for 
scholars offered for examination conferred on 
the Central Welsh Board by the scheme 
of the thirteenth day of May, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-six, regulating the Central Welsh 
Intermediate Education F^und shall cease. 

(4) The provisions of this section shall have 
effect and be construed as part of the schemes 
regulating the Central Welsh Intermediate 
Education Fund and the intermediate and 
technical education funds of counties in Wales 
and Monmouthshire, and may be repealed 
or altered by future schemes accordingly. 

Appointed, day. — 1st April, 1919. 

48. All orders, certificates, notices, require- 
ments, and documents of a local education 
authority under the Education Acts, if 
purporting to be signed by the derk of the 
authority or of the education committee, or 
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by the director of, or secretary for, education, 
shall until the contrary is proved be deemed 
to be made by the authority and to have been 
so signed, and may be proved by the production 
of a copy thereof purporting to have been so 
signed. 

A'ppointed day. — 8 th August, 1918 . 

44. — (1) The Board of Education shall, 
subject to the provisions of this Act, by 
regulations provide for the payment to local 
education authorities out of moneys provided 
by Parliament of annual substantive grants 
in aid of education of such amount and subject 
to such conditions and limitations as may be 
prescribed in the regulations, and nothing m 
any Act of Parliament shall prevent the Board 
of Education from paying grants to an authority 
in respect of any expenditure which the 
authority may lawfully incur. 

(2) Subject to the regulations made under 
the next succeeding subsection, the total sums 
paid to a local education authority out of moneys 
provided by Parliament and the local taxation 
account in aid of elementary education or 
education other than elementary, as the case 
may be, shah, not be less than one half of the net 
expenditure of the authority recognised by the 
Board of Education as expenditure in aid of 
which parliamentary grants should be made to 
the authority, and, if the total sums payable 
out of those moneys to an authority in any 
year fall short of one half of that expenditure, 
there shall be paid by the Board of Education 
to that authority, out of moneys provided by 
Parliament, a deficiency grant equal to the 
amount of the deficiency, provided that a 


Education 

grants. 
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deficiency grant shall not be so i)aid as to make 
good to the authority any deductions made 
from a substantive grant. 

(3) The Board of Education may make 
regulations for the purpose of determining 
how the amount of any deficiency grant 
payable under this section shall be ascertained 
and i^aid, and those I'cgulations shall, if the 
Treasury so direct, provide for the exclusion in 
the ascertainment of that amount of all or any 
.sums paid by any (lit)vemment- department 
other than the Board of T<'ducation and of all 
or iiiiy expenditure which in the opinion of tlie 
Board of Education is attributable to a service 
in respect of wliich payments are made by a 
(.Government department other than the Board 
of Education. 

(4) The fee grant under the Elementary 
Education Act, 1891, as amended by the 
Elementary Education (Fee Grant) Act, 1916, 
the aid grant under section ten of the Education 
Act, 1902, and the small population grant 
under section nineteen of the Elemeiitar}^ 
Education Act, 1876, as amended by the 
Education Code. (1890) Act, 1890, and the 
Education (Small Population Grants) Act, 1915, 
shall cease on the appointed day. 

(5) If, by reason of the failure of an 
authority to perform its duties under the 
Education Acts or to comply with the conditions 
on which grants are made, the deficiency grant 
is reduced or a deduction is made from any 
substantive grant exceeding five hundred 
pounds or the amount which would be produced 
by a rate of a halfpenny in the pound, whichever 
is the less, the Board of Education shall cause 
to be laid before Parliament a report stating 
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the amount of and the reasons for the reduction 
or deduction. 

(6) Any regulations made by the Board of 
Education for the payment of grants shall be 
laid before Parliament as soon as may be after 
they are made. 

This section carries out the President's expressed 
intention of consolidating and renaodelling the existing 
educational grants. The first subs, provides for the 
‘ payment of substantive grants to local education 
authorities, and provides that grant mB.y be given in 
respect of any lawful expenditure. 

The limitations, however, of the provision should 
be noted. 

(i) The whiskey money is counted as grant for the 
purpose of the computation. 

(n) It is not 50% of the authority’s total expendi- 
ture but 50% of the expenditure on objects 
which in the Board’s opinion should be aided 
by grant. This may conceivably rule out 
considerable items of expense. 

(m) The deficiency grant is not to make up any 
deductions from a substantive grant made by 
way of penalty. This is of course reasonable, 

{iv) The regulations for computing the deficiency 
grant may provide for the exdusion from the 
amount of the authority’s net expenditure of 
sums paid by any other Government department, 
and of expenditure on services for which another 
department ought to pay. That is to say, if for 
example an authority were to conduct a .refor- 
matory school aided by grants from the Home 
Office, or munitions classes subsidised by the 
Ministry of Munitions, the whole of the authority’s 
expenditure on those heads would be excluded 
from the calculation of the authority's total 
net expenditure, 

Subs, (4) abolishes all the ordinary grants which at 
present depend upon statutory sanction, so as to dear 
the way for reorganisation and consolidation. It is the 
existence of those grants which has made it obligatory 


a 
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Power to 
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hithcrlo Id calculate the v^^upplenictitaiy Grant on figures 
two years ukl, Ilenceforu'arcl the new grants will be 
haseil Dll the expeiuiiliiie of the etirreiit year. 

Subs, (5) provides that any deduction from grant by 
way of penally exceeding .CridP or a hairpenny rate, 
wliicliever is smaller, shall he rcjiorlecl to Parliament, 
so that (|Uestions may he raised, and Parliamentary 
action taken, if desired, thereon. 

Apf>()iuti'i{ dtiy.---lhn subs. (4) so far as it relates to the 
Small Population Grant, 1st Get., IIUS, p'or subs. (6), 
1st Nov., I,!U8. P'or the rest of the .section, 1st April, 
ihii). 


luiucational Tnisls . 

45.' (I’l 11 i.^ Majci^ty may by Order in 
Ootiiu'il ('onstitiitv and incoriJorate with ])Ower 
to hold land without licence in inortmain one 
or more onh'ial trtiKt.ees of educational trust 
property, and may apply to the trustee or 
trustees so coustituted the provisions of the 
Charitable Trusts Acts, 18511 to H)14, relating 
to the officitd trustee of charity lands and the 
official trustees of charittiblc funds so far as 
they relate to endowments which are held for 
or ought to be upftlied to educational purjtoses. 

(2) On the constitution of an official tnistee 
or official trustees of educational trust property, 

(a) all hmd or estates or interests in land 
then vested in the official trustee of 
charity lands which are held by him as 
endowments .for solely educational 
purjjoses, and 

(h) all securities .then vested in the official 
trustees of charitable funds which those 
trustees certify to be hdd by them as 
endowments for solely educational 
purposes, 
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shall by virtue of this Act vest in the official 
trustee or trustees of educational trust property 
upon the trusts and for the purposes for which 
they were held by the official trustee of charity 
lands and the official trustees of charitable 
fundSj and, on such a certificate by the official 
trustees of charitable funds as aforesaid being 
sent to the person having charge of the books 
or registers in which any such securities are 
inscribed or registered, that person shall make 
such entries in the books or registers as may 
be necessary’' to give effect to this section. 

(3) If any question arises as to whether an 
endowment or any part of an endowment is 
held for or ought to be applied to solely 
educational purposes, the question shall be 
determined by the Charity Commissioners. 

Under the various acts relating to charities the 
Charity Commission acquired a general jurisdiction 
over charities and endowments, whether educational 
or not, and official trustees {a) of charity lauds and {&) 
of charitable funds were constituted. These hold the 
lands and investments respectively on behalf of the 
acting trustees of the charity. They take no part in 
management, and their duties are confined to paying 
the rents and income to or at the direction of the acting 
trustees. As they are in law perpetual corporations, 
the expenses of transfer and risks of loss on the change or 
death of the acting trustees are avoided. 

By the Board of Education Act, 1899, the powers and 
duties of the Charity Commission in relation to educational 
charities were transferred to the Board. This section 
completes the process by enabling the Board to set up 
official trustees of their own for educational charities. 
The transfer of property from private trustees to the 
, official trustees will remain, as it was before, voluntary, 
though it may ,be insisted on if it becomes necessary 
to apply for a new scheme of administration. In any 
case the powers of the acting trustees to manage the- 
trust are not diminished. 

Appointed day. — 8th August, 1918, 
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46. — (1) Any assurance, as defined by 
section ten of the Mortmain and Charitable 
Uses Act, 1888, of land or personal estate to 
be laid out in the purchase of land for educational 
piuposes, whether made before or after the 
passing of this Act, shall be exempt from an}' 
restrictions of the law relating to Mortmain 
and Charitable Uses, and the Mortmain and 
Charitable Uses Acts, 1888 and 1891, and the 
Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act Amendment 
Act, 1892, shall not apply witli respect to an}' 
such assurance. 

(2) Subsection (1) of section ten of the 
Technical and Industrial Institutions Act, 1892, 
f30 far as it relates to the enrolment in the 
books of the Charity Commissioners of every 
conveyance or assurance of land for the puq)oses 
of institutions established under that Act, is 
hereby repealed. 

(3) Every assurance of land or personal 
estate to be laid out in the purchase of land for 
educational purposes, including every assurance 
of land to any local authority for any educational 
purpose or purposes for which such authority 
is empowered by any Act of Parliament to 
acquire land, shall be sent to the offices of the 
Board of Education in Uondon for the purpose 
of being recorded in the books of the Board as 
soon as may be after the execution of the deed 
or other instrument of assurance, or in the 
case of a will after the death of the testator. 

Subs. (1). Ever since feudal timeffthe law of England 
has placed severe restrictions upon the transferring of 
land for charitable purposes, thus removing it from 
the feudal incidents of tenure on a death, and restricting 
its future transfer. 

• These restrictions were partiall 7 removed for specified 
purposes, which it was desired to encourage, by the 
eaactments mentioned above and others. The present 
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section completes the process, and abolishes the 
restrictions entirely as regards any “ assurance of land or 
personal estate to be laid out in the purchase of land 
for educational purposes.” 

The only condition now remaining is that every such 
assurance shall be registered with the Board (subs. 3). 

No penalty is, however, imposed for non-compliance, 
nor will non-compliance apparently affect the validity 
of the assurance. 

Stibsecs. (2) and (3). The Technical and Industrial 
Institutions Act, 1892, is entitled “ An Act to facilitate 
the acquisition and holding of land by Institutions for 
promoting Technical and Industrial Instruction and 
Training.” It provides a code for the acquisition of land 
by aU such institutions, whether managed by a local 
education authority or not, and incorporates certain 
provisions of the Bands Clauses Acts (Sec. 4). So far 
as such institutions are managed by local education 
authorities it would appear that this procedure will now 
be superseded by the cheaper and more convenient 
provisions of the Housing, Town Planning, &c., Act, 

1909, authorised by Sec. 33 (1) ante, and the Acquisition 
of Band, Act, 1919. 

The effect of subs. (2) and (3) above is that assurances 
of land for educational purposes, whether under the Act 
of 1892 or not, must now be registered with the Board of 
Education and not with the Charity Commission. It 
is part of the scheme for transferring to the Board the 
powers of the Charity Commission in educational matters, 
which is effected by sec. 45 ante. 

Appointed day . — Sth August, 1918. 

47. — Where, under any scheme made before m^orncw 
the [passing of this Act relating to an educational 
charity, the approval of the Board of Education 
is required to the exercise by the trustees under 
the scheme of a power of appointing new 
trustees, the sclieme shall, except in such cases 
as the Board may otherwise direct, have effect 
as if no such approval was required thereunder, 
and the Board may by order make such 
modifications of any such scheme as may be 
necessary to give effect to this provision. 

Appointed day . — Sth August, 1918, 
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^ormitiuns. 


General. 

4)8. — (1) In this Act, unless the context 
otherwise requires, — 

The expression " child ” means any child up 
to the age when his parents cease to be 
under an obligation to cause him to 
receive efficient elementary instruction 
or to attend school under the enact- 
ments relating to elementary education 
and the byelaws made thereunder" ; 

The expression “ young person ” means a 
person under eighteen years of age who 
is no longer a child ; 

The expression “ parent ” in relation to a 
young person includes guardian and 
every person who is liable to maintain 
or has the actual custody of the young 
person*’ ; 

The expression “practical instruction’’ 
means instruction in cookery, laundry- 
work, housewifery, daiiywork, handi- 
crafts, and gardening, and such other 
subjects as the Board declare to be 
subjects of practical instruction ; 

The expression “ school term ’’ means the 
term as fixed by the local education 
authority ; 

The expression “ sea service ’’ has the same 
meaning as in the Merchant Shipping 
Acts, 1894 to 1916, and includes sea- 
fishing service ; 

Other expressions have the same meaning 
as in the Education Acts. 

(2) In the Education Acts the expressions 
“ employ ” and “ employment ” used in 
reference to a child or young person include 
employment in any labour exercised by way 
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of trade or for the purposes of gain, whether the 
gain be to the child or young person or to any 
other person." 

(a) By virtue of Secs. 8’and 9 a child will cease to be 
uuder this obligation at the end of the school term in 
which he attains the age of 14 (or in which he attains 
the age of 15, if the authority has made a byelaw applying 
to him, and raising the exemption age to 15.) 

{&) “Parent” in relation to a child has a similar ex- 
tended meaning (Elementary Education Act, 1870, Sec. 3.) 

(c) This is the same definition as that contained in 
the Employment of Children Act, 1903. If a parent 
uses his child in his business it will be employment, 
though he pays him no wages. If, however, a mother 
employs her daughter in domestic duties, unless lor ])a\', 
this will not be employment, since it is not " by way of 
trade or for purposes of gain.” Note that the definitiou 
applies to the use of the word in all Education Acts, not 
in this Act only. 

Appointed day. — 8th August, 1918. 

49. — Section one hundred and twenty of the 
hocal Government Act, ISSiji,'’ which relates 
to compensation to existing oincers, shall a])ply 
to officers serving under local education 
authorities at the passing of tins Act who, by 
virtue of tliis Act or anything done in pursuance 
or in consequence of this Act, sitffcr direct 
pecuniaty loss by abolition of office or by 
diminution or loss of fees or salary, subject .as 
follows : — 

(a) Teachers in public elementary schools 
maintained by a local education 
authority shall be deemed to be 
officers serving under that authority ; 

(b) References to a county council shall 
include references to a borough or 
urban district council ; 

(c) The reference to “ the passing of this 

Act ” shall be construed as a reference 
to the date when the loss arose; 


Conipcusa- 
tion io ('.viiU- 

itig 
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certain pro- 
visions of 
the Educa- 
tion Acts. 
Repeals. 


(d) The reference to the Acts and rules 
relating to His Majesty’s civil service 
shall be construed as a reference to the 
acts and rules wtich were in operation 
at the date of the passing of the bocal 
Government Act, 1888 ; and 

(e) Any expenses shall be paid by the 

cottncil under whom the officer was 
serving at the date when the loss arose 
out of the fund or rate out of whicli tlie 
expenses of the council under the 
Education Acts are paid, and, if any 
compensation is payable otherwise than 
by way of an annual sum, the payment 
of that compensation shall be a purpose 
for which a council may borrow for the 
purposes of those Acts. 

“ I'his section provides a code of procedure for 
applications for compensation. All relevant circum- 
stances are to be taken into account, but no scale is 
fixed. The applicant is to deliver a claim, showing his 
emoluments for the past five years, and verified by 
statutory declaration. If he is dissatisfied with the 
decision he may within three months of the decision 
appeal to the Treasury. 

Appointed day. — 8th August, 1918. 

50. — The provisions of the Education Acts 
mentioned in the first column of the First 
Schedule to this Act shall apply mth respect 
to young persons, continuation schools, and 
the Education Acts and instriuhents made 
thereunder in like manner as they apply with 
respect to children, elementary schools, and the 
enactments mentioned in those provisions and 
instruments made under those enactments, 
and accordingly those provisions shall have 
effect as set out and modified in the second 
column of that schedule. 

Appointed day. — 1st May, 1920. 
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51. — ^The enactments mentioned in the Second 
Schedule to this Act are hereby repealed to the 
extent specified in the third column of that 
schedule. 

Appointed days . — As required in connection with the 
sections from time to time brought into force. 


52.- — (1) This Act_ may be cited as the 
Education Act, 1918, and shall be read as one 
with the Education Acts, 1870 to 1916, and 
those Acts and this Act may be cited together 
as the Education Acts, 1870 to 1918, and are 
in this Act referred to as “ tlie Education Acts.” 

(2) This Act shall not extend to Scotland or 
Ireland. 

(3) This Act shall come into operation on the 
appointed day, and the appointed day shall 
be such day as the Board of Education may 
appoint, and different days may be appointed 
for different purposes and for different provisions 
of this Act, for different areas or parts of areas, 
and for different persons or classes of persons : 

Provided that the appointed day for the 
puri^oses of sub-sections (1) and (2) of section 
eight shall not be earlier than the termination 
of the present war, and for the purposes of 
paragraph (III.) of "subsection (2) of section 
thirteen shdl not be earlier than three years 
after .the passing of this Act, and that for a 
period of seven years from the appointed day 
the duty of’ the council of a county (other than 
the Eondon County Council) shall not include 
a duty to establish certified schools for boarding 
and lodging physically defective and epileptic 
children. 

Appointed day. — 8th August, 1918. 


Repeals. 
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SCHEDULES. 


FIRST SCHEBUI^K. 


Bxti?nsion of Enactmenots. 


Enactment extended. 


Enactment as extended. 


Elementary Education 
Act, 1870 s. 30 


s. 81 


84 


Elementary Education 
Act, 1873. 


Every local education authority may, 
if they think fit, appoint an officer 
or officers to enforce the Education 
Acts and any byelaws, orders or other 
instruments made thereunder with 
i*efercnce to the attendance of children 
or young persons at school. 

Certificates, notices, requisitions, 
orders, precepts, and all documents 
required by the Edxication Acts or 
any regulations or byelaws made 
thereunder to be served or sent may, 
unless otherwise expressly provided, 
be served and sent by post, and, till 
the contrary is proved, shall be 
deemed to have been served and 
received respectively at the time 
when the letter containing the same 
would be delivered in the ordinary 
counse of post ; and in proving such 
service or sending it shall be sufficient 
to prove that the letter containing 
the certificate, notice, requisition, 
order, precept, or document was 
prepaid, and properly addressed, 
and put into the post. 

After the expiration of three months 
from the date of any order or 
requisition of the Board of Edttcation 
under the Education Acts such order 
or requisition shall be presumed to 
have been duly made, and to be 
within the powers of the Education 
Acts, and no objection to the legality 
thereof shall be entertained in any 
legal proceeding whatever. 


s. 24 


With respect to proceedings before a 
court of summary juri^iction for 
offences and penalties under the 
Education Acts or any byelaws 
made thereunder the following 
.provisions shall have effect : — 

* m * * 
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ISnactment extended* Bnactnient as extended. 


Elementary Education 

Act, .1873. — coni, (4) Any justice may require by 

summons any parent or employer 
■ of a child or young person, required 
by the Education Acts or by any 
! byelaws, orders, or other xnstru- 

I ments made thereunder to attend 

school, to produce the child or 
young person before a court of 
summary jurisdiction, and any 
person failing, with out reasonable 
excuse to the satisfactioxi of the 
court, to comply with such 
summoiivS shall be liable to a penally 
not exceeding twenty shillings. 

(5) A certificate purporting to 
be under the hand of the pi-iiicipal 
teacher of a public elementary or 
continuation school, vStating that a 
child or young person is or is not 
attending such school, or stating 
the particulars of the attendance of 
a child or young person at such 
school, vshall be evidence of the facts 
stated in sxidi certificate. 

(0) Where a child or 3 ^ouiig 
I apparently of the age 

alleged for the purposes of the 
proceedings, it shall lie on the 
i defendant to prove that the child 

' or young person is not of such age, 

' * i|( « sit 

(8) Where a local education 
authority are, by reason of the 
I default of the managers or pro- 
, prietor of an elementary or 
continuation school, unable to 
i ascertain whether a child or young 

person who is resident within the 
district of such local education 
authority and attends such school 
attends school in conformity witli 
the Education Acts or any byelaws, 
orders, or other instruments made * 
thereunder, it shall lie on the 
defendant to show that the child 
or young person has attended 
school iix conformity with the said 
Acts, byelaws, orders, or other 
instruments. 
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Enactment extended. Enactment as extended. 

Elementary Education 
Act, 187t). 

s. 38 No legal proceedings for uon-attendance 
or irregular attendance at • school 
shall be commenced in a court of 
summary jurisdiction by any persoti 
appointed to carry out the Education 
Acts or any byelaws made thereunder, 
except by the direction of not less 
than two members of the education 
committee of a local education 
authority, or of any sub -committee 
appointed by that committee for 
school attendance purposes. 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 


Session and 
Chapter. 

33 & 34 Viet, 
c. 75. 


Enactments REPBAr,r:D. 


Short Title, Extent of Kepeal. 

The Elementary Section seventeen. 

Education Act, In section twenty from the 

1870. beginning of subsection 

(2) to the end of sub- 
section (8). 

Sections fifty-two. 

Sections sixty-seven to 
seventy -two. 

Section seventy- three. 

In section seventy-four the 
wordvS (3) Providing for 
"the remission or pay- 
ment of the whole or 
“ any part of the fees 
of any child where the 
“ school parent satisfies 
** the board that he is un- 
able from poverty to pay 
'* the same ; and the 
words from " Provided 
" that any byelaw 
down to the words '' speci- 
fied in such byelaw.^' 
Section ninety-four. 

Section ninety-seven from 
Provided that no such 
minute to the end of 
the section. 
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Session and 
Chapter. 


Short Title. 


Bxtent of Repeal. 


36 & 36 Viet, 
c. 27. 


The Elementary 
Education Act, 
Amendment Act, 
1872. 


The whole Act. 


36 & 37 Viet, 
c. 86. 


The Elementary 
Education Act, 
1873. 


39 ik 40 Viet, 
c. 79. 


The Elementary 
Education Act, 
1876. 


Section fifteen. 

Section nineteen. 

Subsections (3) and (7) of 
section twenty-four, and 
in subsection (6) the words 
or stating that a child has 
" been certified by one of 
Her Majesty 's Inspectors 
“ to have reached a 
particular standard of 
education." 

Section five. 

Section six. 

Section seveji, from " l^ro- 
'' vided that " to the 
words " by information 
and otherwise . ’ ’ 

Section nhie. 

Section ten. 

In section eleven the words 
who is under this Act 
prohibited from being 
taken into full time 
employment. 

Section nineteen. 

In section twenty-four from 
the beginnmg of the 
section down to the 

'' parent of such child ; 
and the words " and the 
persons by whom and 
the form in which 
“ certificates, of the said 
proficiency and due 

attendance are to be 
granted, and with 
respect to other matters 
" relating thereto " ; and 
the words and other 

'' records such pro- 

ficiencT and attend- 
ance.'"* 

Section twenty -eight. 

Section twenty -nine. 

Section thirty-five. 

In section thirty-seven the 
words from ** And 
“ every person who shall 
fraiidently *’ down to 
“ not exceeding foitrteen 
days.’^ 
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Session and 
Chapter. 

Short Title. 

Extent of Repeal, 

39 & 40 Viet, 

The iTcnicntary 

Section thirty-nine. 

e. 79 — covL 

Bdiioatiou Act, 

1 S7() — cont. 

Section forty. 

Section h irty-ft ve . 

Section forty -six. 

Section forty -.seven. 

Section hfty. 

The First Schedule. 

4$ & 44 Viot. 

The Blemeutar}^ 

Section four. 

c. 23, 

Bdii cation Act, 
1880. 

Section hve. 

53 & 54 Viot. 

0. 22. 

The Education 

Code (1890) Act, 
1890. 

The whole Act. 

34 & BS Viet. 
0. 3(). 

The Bleiuentary 
Bducatioii Act, 
1891. 

The whole Act. 

55 & 5(i Viet. 

The Technical and 

In section ten the wordvS 

c. 29. 

Industrial Insti- 
tutions Act, 1892. i 

but every such convey- 
ance or assurance shall he 
enrolled as soon as may 
he in the books of the 
Charity Commissioners . ' 

50 & 57 Viet, 
c. 51, 

The Elementary 
Education 
(School Attend- 
ance) Act, 1893. 

The whole Act. 

00 & 01 Viet, 
c. 32, 

The School Board 
Conf eren ce Act , 
1897. 

The whole Act. 

02 & 03 Viet. 
0. 13. 

d'he Elementary 
Edneation 
(School Attend- 
ance Act 1893) 
Amendment Act, 
1899. 

The whole Act. 

03 & 04 Viet. 

The Elementary 

Section one. 

c. 53. 

Eduoaiiou Act, 
1900. 

In section six the words 
'* and in section four ot' 
the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act, 1880.*' 

Section seven. 

1 Bdw. 7. 
c. 11. 

The Education 

Act, 1901. 

The whole Act. 

1 Bdw. 7. 

The Factory and 

Sections sixty-eight to 

c. 22. 

Workshop Act, 
1901, 

seventy-two except as 
respects children lawfully 
employed in factories 
and workshops at the 
commencement of this 
Act and except as 
respects Scotland and 
Ireland. 
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Session and 
Chapter. 


2 Bdw. 


Short TiUe. 


7. The hlcliicaliou 


Extent of Eepeal. 


The whole Act, 


c. 19. 


2 Edw. 7 
c. 42. 


2 Edw. 7. 

c. 10. 


3 Edw. , 7, 
c. 24. 

7 Edw, 7. 
c. 43. 


Act (1901) 
(Renewal) Act, 
1902. 

The Education 
Act, 1902 


The Education 
(Provision of 
Working 
Balances, Act, 
1903. 

The Education 
(Ivondon) Act, 
1903. 

The Education 
(Administrative 
Provisions) Act, 
1907. 


In subsection (1) of section 
two ' from Provided 
that the amount “ to 
the end of the subsection. 
Subsection (6) of section 
seven from and in any 
case " to the end of the 
subsection. 

Section ten. 

Section fourteen. 

Subsection (7) of section 
seventeen. 

Subsection ( 1 ) of section 
twenty -one. 

In subvsectiou (2) thereof 
the words or provisional 
order,*' in subsection (3) 
thereof the words ** or 
any provisional order 
made for the purposes of 
such a scheme/* 

Subsections (5) and (10) 
of section twenty -three. 

In the Third Schedule, 
paragraph (1), from 
** except as respects *' to 
the end of the paragraph 
and paragraph (5). 

The whole Act. 


In the First Schedule, 
paragraphs (2) and (7). 

Section four, without preju- 
dice to the legality of 
anything retrospectively 
legalised thereby. 

In subsection (1) of section 
fourteen the words ** or 
a ground of exemption 
for the purposes of 
section nine of the 
latter Act,** 
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Session and 
Chapter. 

Short Title. 

Extent of Eepenl. 

» Edv-. 7. 

The I^ducation 

I Section three, without 

c. 20. ' 

(Adniinistrative 

' prejudice to the let^ualitA' 


Provisions) Act, 

of anything retrospec- 


1909. 

i tivcl}’ legali.sed tlicrehv. 

n & a Geo. 5. 

The Bdit cation 

The whole Act. 

c. 015.,, 

(Small ropulaliou 
Grants) Act, 

1015. : 


(..» & 7 Geo. 5. 

The Bleinentar\' 

The whole Act. 

e. 35. j 

Education (ITe ! 


i 

Grant) Act, 1915. 
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APPENDIX. 


SuGGEvSTlONS FOR A CURRICULUM OF AN 

Urban Continuation School. 

The subjects of instruction in the new com- 
pulsory continuation classes will naturally be 
associated with the recognised “ developments ” 
of the adolescent period, viz. : — 

(a) Physical development. 

(b) The desire to “ do ” something (prac- 
tical). 

(c) The awakening of the “ social ” sense. 

Assuming that the hours for attendance at day 
continuation classes be fixed at 320 per annum 
and for 40 weeks in each year, then this 8 hours 
per week instruction could be arranged on the 
following plan : 

Group I. 1st year. 2nd year. Zrdyear.4:thyear. 

Physical Education . 2 hours 2 hours 2 hours 2 hours 

Group 11. 

Technical & Practical 

Edxication . . 2 hours 3 hours 3 hours 3 hours 
Group 111. 

General Education . 4 hours 3 hours 3 hours 3 hours 

In the first year an hour is taken off the purely 
vocational time and given to general education. 

1. Physical Education. 

The large amount of time given to this part 
of the scheme is explained by the great need 
for physical exercise for growing boys and girls 
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who have just gone into industry. Each 
school should have on its staff a physical in- 
structor, trained under medical supervision, 
who should take charge of this department. 
Ex-Army instructors may be available in many 
instances and will be capable of the work after 
a short special course of training. The physical 
education would consist of ; — ^ph 3 ^sical drill, 
dancing, swimming, and life saving, such organ- 
ised games as were found to be practicable, 
c.g., football, cricket, fives, tennis, and should 
also include talks on Health and Hygiene, and 
principles of First-aid. All this work should be 
closely linked up with outside societies and 
clubs. The physical instruction should be 
given by specialists, but the general teaching 
staff should also take x>art in the games. 

2. Practical Education. 

This part of the curriculum will include a 
varied choice of handwork, music and artistic 
occupations, and will offer the opportunity, at 
the desire of the pupil, for generalised vocational 
instruction in the first two years and definite 
technical training in the last two years. It may 
therefore be necessai^^ to form occupational 
groups according to the principal industries 
in which the boys and girls are engaged, e.g., 
Commercial Group — ^Trades Group — ^Non- voca- 
tional Group. 

In the “ Trades ” Group for the first two 
years the instruction would be confined to 
training in wood and metal and in the last two 
years to scientific and laboratory training. 

With regard to the organisation and adminis- 
tration of tliis branch, it will no doubt be found 
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advisable to form Advisory Committees, con- 
sisting of representatives of the trades (both 
employers and workpeople) together with one 
or two members of the local authority and in 
highly organised trades, such as engineering, the 
arrangements will no doubt be modified under 
their advice. 

The object of the vocational instruction will 
be not primarily to teach the pupil the details 
of his craft — that is best done in the workshop 
— ^but to use the tools, materials aud objects 
with which his working hours are familiar, in 
order to give him some knowledge of the under- 
lying principles of his trade, and thus to forward 
his general education. 

It will also be necessary to engage experts 
from the various businesses and trades as 
specialist teachers, and these should be required 
to undergo a short course of training in the 
practice of teaching. 

3. General Education. 

This should be the social and humanising 
part of the curriculum — ^that “ something " 
which enables a healthy and efficient worker to 
enjoy his life whether he is at work or at play. 

English, History, Civics, Music and Art, and 
perhaps a foreign language would be included, 
each, interpreted in the broadest possible 
manner, e.g., the " English ” would include 
debates, plays, talks on books, and an attempt 
to awake a love of literature. The History 
would embrace a survey of European and 
American History particularly with emphasis 
on the modem period, stres? being laid on the 
Social and Industrial History of England. 
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Notes on Schooe Journeys, Camps &c. 


Section 26 has had the undesigned effect of creating 
a vserioiis difficulty in the way of organising school joui- 
neys. Hitherto with the full sanction and approval of 
the Board, classes of children in eleiiiontary schools have 
been token for vschool journeys or into the country, or 
to the sea-side by their teachers for a day or two or a 
week for outdoor education. The time has counted as 
school time ; registers have been marked, and attendance 
has been reckoned for all purposes as attendance at an 
elementary school, l^he cosi lias been iiiet by the 
parents of the children with the assistLince in some cases 
of a grant from the local education authority. There 
can be no ciuevStion of the great cdxicatioual value of 
those school jo^trnc3^s, and neither the Board nor local 
authorities have the least desire to discojtrage them. 
Indeed sec. 17 of the Act gives to authorities widely 
extended i)owcrs of sui)plying or aiding all sticli develoj)- 
ments in the future. 

Section 26 however enacts that no fees shall be charged 
or other charges made in any ]>ublic elementary school. 
It is clear therefore that, if the journey ivS treated as part 
of the school, no contributions must be required from the 
parents, and the Board are understood to hold that 
though a general collection may be taken for general 
expenses, no payment must be required from individual 
cluldren as a condition of taking part. 

The possible courses appear to be — 

(а) To take the journey in a school holiday. This 

clearly removes all legal objection to exacting 
contributions, but will tend to make the ex- 
pedition more recreational and less educational. 

(б) That the Education Committee vshould bear the 

whole cost beyond the total of any contributions 
received. Few authorities, however, will be 
prepared just at present to contribute on so 
generous a scale. Presumably the sanction 
of the Board would be required under Sec, 17. 

(c) To give a holiday to the class or individual 
children who care to take the journey, keeping 
■ the rest of the school at work. Holidays are in 
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the discretion of the local education authority, 
and so long as all the children will be able to 
make the minimum number of attendances 
required by the Code, there appears to be no 
objection to this course. 

(d) If objection is felt to alternative (c), the authoritj^ 
could apparently obtain the consent of the 
Board to the journey under Art. 44 of the Code, 
in which case the absences would not count as 
absences in calculating grant. Whether, how- 
ever, it would be legal for parents to .pa3'’ the 
expenses of these children who are absent yet 
present seems very doubtful. 

It is very desirable that Sec. 26 should be amended so 
as to make the position clear. 


TABLE OF “APPOINTED DAYS*’ for the Several Sections 


of the Act [Revised to Augu.st 1st, J020]. 


vSect ion. 

Appt)iutocl l■>a3^ 

KemarkvS and Qualifications. 

1 

1 Auk., 191}). 


2 

1 Aug., 1019. 



1 Aug., 1010. 


4 

1 Aug., 1019. 


5 

i Aug., 1019. 


(i ' . . 

1 Nov., 1918. 


7 

8 Aug., 1918. 


8(1) 

1 Jan., 1921. 


(2) 

1 Jan., 1921. 


(3) 

2 Dec., 1918. 


(4) 

I Aug., 1019. 


(5) 

1 Aug., 1019. 


a) y •• 

8 Aug., 1918, 


(S) ) 



(0) 

1 Feb., 19X9. 


10 

— 

X^robably Autumn, 1931. 

11 

1 May, 1020, 


12 

1 May, 1920. 


13 (1) (i) 1 
(ii) f 

1 April, 1920 


(hi) 1 

(iv) J • • 

1 April, 1010 

l^xcept par. (iii). 

(2) the . , 

1 April, 1920 

See sec, 62 (3), 

whole 



par. (iii) . . 

8 Axig. 1921 
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Soelioii. 

Appointed Day. 

Remarks and Qualifications. 

M 


All early date is exiicotecl. 

ir> 

8 Aug., 1018. 


1 ti (o) 

8 Aug., 1918. 


(6) 

SAiig., 1018. 


(C) 

J May, 1020. 


(of) 

1 May, 1020. 


17 

KAuft., 1018. 


IS 


The sec., except in so far as 
it inipo.ses a duty, has 
been in foroc since Rth 
August, 1918. 

U) 

8 Aug., 101 S. 


20 

1 April, 1020. 


21 

SAiij{.. 1018. 


22 

27 Nov., 1018. 


2.1 

8 Aug., 1918. 


24 

8 Aug., 1038. 


25 

8 Aug., 1018. 


2({ 

1 April, 1910. 


27 

8 Aug., 1018. 


28 

1 April, 1019. 


2(> 

8 Aug., 1018. 


30 

8 Aug., 1018. 


31 

8 Aug., 1938. 


32 

8 Aug., 1918. 


33 

8 Aug., 1018. 


34 

8 Aug., 1018. 


35 

8 Atig., 1918. 


30 

8 Aug., 1018. 


37 

, 8 Aug., 3 918. 


38 

' 2 Dec., 1918. 


30 

8 Aug., 3 918. 


40 

8 Aug., 1918. 


41 

' 8 Aug., 1918. 


42 

j I April, 1939. 


43 

8 Aug., 1918. 


44 

j F(ir rtiihs. (4) ,<?c> far as | 

it relates to the {^niall Poiui- 


I alien Oraut, Jt Ocf,^ 

191B. For subs, (5), / 


Nov. 191S, For tlij 
1 J019. 

e rest of the sec., 1 ApHl, 

45 

! 8 Aug., 1018. 


40 

; 8 Aug., 1918, 


47 

, 8 Aug., 1918. 


48 

1 8 Aug., 1018. 


40 

8 Aug., 1018. 


50 

IMay, 1920. 


51 

As recjuired in coiiuec 

lion with the secs, from lime 


to time brought int 

0 force. 

52 

SAug., 39J8. 
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